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THE MAGIC CARPET 'THAT’ GLOWS IN ‘THE DARK 


Have you ever stepped into a theater out 
of the sunlight or from a brightly lighted 
lobby to find yourself stumbling about 
in what seems total darkness? 

Somebody ought to do something 
about this, you say. Somebody has! 
Today you can step into a darkened 
theater and find your way easily to a seat 
by “‘carpet-light”—light that shines up 
out of the fabric itself! 

What is this mysterious light that can 
be turned on and off ina carpet? Strange 
to say, it is a dye, a special fluorescent 
dye that glows only under invisible ultra 
violet rays. Already this dye is serving as 


a “phantom usher” in several theaters. 


CHEMISTS 


It glows clearly but softly and guides you 
safely to and down an aisle, and in no 
way interferes with vision of the screen. 

Spectacular? Yes, but it is only one 
of the scores of remarkable mod- 
ern dyes developed by the Calco 
Division of American Cyanamid 
Company—from such ordinary ma- 
terials as coal, air and water! 

As one of the world’s large 
dyestuff manufacturers, Calco is 
constantly pioneering new and 
better dyes for use in practically 
every product in which brilliant, 
lasting color is a vital element. 


This is an important part of 


BuilLobD NEW 


the broad-scale chemical research 
and manufacturing activity by which 
Cyanamid contributes to progress in 


industry. 


American ~—— 
Cyanamid Company 
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SHIFTING OUR FACTORIES 
rO PRODUCTION FOR WAR 


Germany has etched with TNT an all-time les- 
son in preparedness. The United States has 
taken the lesson to heart, and has started arma- 
ment plans on an unprecedented peace-time 
scale. Meanwhile, it continues to talk big in two 
oceans. But just what is it doing to carry out its 
armament plans, and thus provide the stuff to 
back up this talk? Conflicting information has 
come out from time to time. This article, based 
on inside information, gives the facts. 


0 
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POLITICIANS DISCOVER 
TEETH IN HATCH LAW 


A lot of politicians are bumping into “don’ts” 
these days. It is all so unlike the good old times 
that many of them are going to find it next to 
impossible to get used to the change. These 
“don’ts” are contained in the now-famous Hatch 
Act. Just what are they, and how do they re- 
strict political activity in the 1940 presidential 
campaign? This article gives the answers, con- 
cisely and simply. 


TOWARD A LEAGUE OF AMERICAS..P. 10 


Last week Secretary of State Cordell Hull, ac- 
companied by other members of the American 
delegation, returned to Washington from a con- 
ference of Pan-American foreign ministers at 
Havana. The conference approved an Act of 
Havana, the text of a treaty, and several resolu- 
tions. Mr. Hull has established a reputation for 
total success on his trips to Cuba. This article 
tells simply and directly just what he accom- 
plished this time and what his methods were 
down there. 


INDUSTRY’S PROBLEM 
WITH CONSCRIPTION 

National defense is something more than build- 
ing warplanes, tanks and guns. As conceived by 
the nation’s military leaders, it involves a draft 
of man power. This means compulsory training 
and the calling into service of the National 
Guard and the Army reserves. What problems 
will that raise for industry? Here are the an- 
swers, clearly and simply presented. 


OPENING THE DRIVE FOR VOTES....P. 12 


President Roosevelt one day last week took time 
out from his official duties and held a pow-wow 
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with a group of political advisers. The result was 
the selection of Edward J. Flynn, of the Bronx, 
as successor to “Jim” Farley. How this will af- 
fect the third-term campaign and how other fac- 
tors are developing on the political front are told 
in a straightforward manner in this article. 


HOW CONSCRIPTION WORKG............ P. 18 


Youthful John Citizens have been reading a 
great deal about the Burke-Wadsworth com- 
pulsory military training bill. No doubt they 
have wondered just how they would be selected 
for training if the bill is passed. Here, in article 
and Pictogram, are the facts. 


CONQUEST OF THE WORLD................ P. 20 


William Bird, for many years a Paris corre- 
spondent, came back home to write this article 
on the way Germany planned and carried out 
her smashing assaults. It was written under the 
full constitutional guaranty of a free press, 
meaning that Mr. Bird was privileged to tell 
frankly what he knows. 


CONSCRIPTION OR VOLUNTARY 
ENLISTMENT—WHICH? . ascscneees ae 


With the presidential campaign in full swing, 
this Question of the Week is fast becoming an 
outstanding issue. Here are the views of leaders 
in military and civilian life. 
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Presidential Backing for Draft . . . Cash to Expand Navy 


. - - New Comptroller General . . . Agreement at Havana 


As Congress battles over military 
conscription, President Roosevelt tells 
the press he hopes and believes a se- 
lective training bill, essential to total 
defense, will be enacted at this ses- 
sion ... The President, however, re- 
serves indorsement of any specific 
measure or provision. 

Congress considers conscription 
cautiously in committees . . . Senate 
Military Affairs Committee votes 
against limiting conscription to 
1,000,000 men, but approves registra- 
tion of men between 21 and 31... 
Committee is advised the War De- 
partment and the President’s Budget 
Bureau favor the pending bill . 
House Military Affairs Committee is 
told by Secretary of War Stimson 
voluntary enlistment would be inade- 
quate and that conscription is es- 
sential. 


xk 


House, without a record vote, 
passes and sends to the Senate a bill 
appropriating $4,963,151,957 in cash 
and contract authorizations to start 
building a two-ocean navy, to equip 
an army of 1,200,000 men, and to 
provide funds for 14,394 airplanes, of 
which 4,028 will be for the Navy, giv- 
ing the Navy a total of 10,028 planes. 

President, after conference with 
party leaders, says they hope for final 
passage of new excess profits tax 
within a month . .. House Ways and 
Means subcommittee drafts plan for 
amortizing new defense plants .. . 
President adds that contractors an- 
ticipating the enactment are assem- 
bling material to go ahead with pro- 
duction at a moment’s notice ... 
Navy asks contractors and skilled de- 
fense workers to co-operate in insur- 
ing sufficient labor for the big war- 
ship building program . . . President 
signs $25,000,000 appropriation to ex- 
pand electric power production fa- 
cilities of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

Senate Military Affairs Committee 
unanimously approves President’s re- 
quest for authority to mobilize units 
of the National Guard and the re- 
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serves for one year of intensive train- 
ing ... National Defense Commission 
announces American airplane pro- 
duction will jump from present out- 
put of about 900 a month to approxi- 
mately 1,500 by autumn and that 
2,200 airplane motors per month are 
being produced now . . . President 
prohibits exports of aviation gasoline 
to all nations outside the Western 
Hemisphere . . . Order excepts Amer- 
ican-owned aviation firms operating 
outside the hemisphere. 


xk 


Edward J. Flynn, of New York, 
succeeds James A. Farley as chair- 
man of the Democratic National 
Committee . . . Robert P. Patterson, 
of New York, sworn in as successor 
to Louis Johnson as Assistant Secre- 
tary of War .. . President nominates 
Representative Lindsay Warren 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, as Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 


x* nk 


Havana conference of foreign min- 
isters of American nations ends with 
adoption of a three-point program 
... All American republics to oppose 
change or menace of change in status 
of European possessions in the West- 
ern Hemisphere . . . Inter-American 
co-operation to combat fifth column 
or other subversive elements . . . Mu- 
tual effort to maintain economics in 
an “American way,” with precautions 
against market dislocations caused 
by war and against encroachment of 
European barter systems. 

The new Japanese regime an- 
nounces a “greater Asia” foreign poli- 
cy, involving a plan to extend domi- 
nation southward over French Indo- 
China and the Netherlands East In- 
dies, an extensive rearmament pro- 
gram, aloofness from the European 
war, but discard of the policy of try- 
ing to win the friendship of “recalci- 
trant nations.” ... Russia, with troops 
concentrating on the borders of the 
Baltic States, announces continued 
close relations between the Soviet and 
Germany. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NEWSG OAD Washington, D. C. 


Critical period for the United States in foreign affairs lies just ahead. 
Decisions to be faced: (1) whether to lend aid--destroyers, more aircraft, more 
guns--to the British who are vitally in need; (2) whether to stand up to the 


Japanese if they now start to push around the British and Dutch in seeking a way 
to strike back at U. S. 





Position of the British is increasingly difficult: is likely to become un- 
tenable in the period ahead, without abundant aid from United States. Reasons: 
Nearby food and raw material supply sources are cut off, forcing a long haul to 
America. lLong-haul shipping reauires more naval protection. Navy is hard pressed 
for destroyers and small protective torpedo boats. Also: German air attacks are 
disrupting important lines of production; are adding to British problems. Posi- 


tion of Japan, at same time, is more truculent; is threatening to British Far- 
Eastern interests. 








Result: Decisions of world-shaking importance are in the making. Warning by 
War Secretary Stimson that United States may soon face a hostile world all alone 
was not idle comment. Reason is that Britain, whether invaded or not, cannot in- 
definitely stand alone against the destructive resources of a continent; cannot 


fend off air and submarine attack and maintain foreign trade that is vital to 
national existence. 


Roosevelt inclination is to rush direct aid to the British; to stand off 
Japan at the same time; to accept the thesis that America's first line of defense 
is a protected British coastline, that a British-American coalition could stand 
off the rest of the world. But: Congress action now bars sale of any equipment of 
the Army or Navy to a foreign nation, unless certified as non-essential for de- 
fense. Result is that any help Britain gets from U. S. probably will be strictly 
limited; that British chances of holding off disaster indefinitely are not bright. 





* * % 


Rearmament of this country to stand off the world is bogged down; is showing 
few actual results after three months; is showing many hitches. Explanation: 
Not a single new combat plane is contracted for out of new funds voted by Con- 
gress; aircraft plant expansion remains in suspense behind tax barriers; tank 
orders are few, gun production low, artillery orders small; expanded armor plate 
production awaits tax law changes. Further: Compulsory service to build forces 
to use weapons planned for appears to be a diminishing prospect. 





Trouble is in Congress, in the Treasury, in industry, in the services them- 
Selves. Big question: Whether any nation can expect to shift from an unco-ordi- 
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nated industrial operation to a co-ordinated operation, based upon armament, with- 
out stronger controls and more direction than a democratic government can give 
in peace time. Natural tendency is to discount the importance of speed, to 
question White House judgment concerning dangers, to avoid treading on any toes. 
Result: An American experience that is paralleling that of Britain. British never 
have solved their armament production problem. 


Trend in politics is going to wait on foreign events. President's view is 
that Hitler will fix the 1940 issues; will, in effect, determine the election out= 
come. Real campaigning will wait until after Labor Day and may then be slow in 
getting under way. 





Outlook on issues: Conscription: Likely to grow in importance, if ap- 
proved; likely to cause deep repercussions among low-income groups. War: Un- 
predictable, but a profound influence that may readily determine the election 
outcome. Debt: Of diminishing importance owing to accepted need for vast arma- 
ment spending. _ 





Rich vs poor: A clash of interest that again will be stressed by party in 
power, but with less certain results. Farm aid: No longer a vital point of con- 
tention with both sides favoring big subsidies. 





Roosevelt will count upon events to do much campaigning for him; will expect 
the war impact to make voters slow to favor change. Willkie will make a vigorous 
campaign; will recognize the need to sell his ideas and personality. Outcome at 
this stage looks like a toss-up. 


Real test of latest Pan-American resolutions lies ahead; will come (1) when 
United States decides to move into occupation of European possessions in the 
Caribbean under hemisphere trusteeship; (2) when a promised $500,000,000 of Ameri- 
can loans run out and Hitler is offering what looks like an attractive price for 
Latin-American surpluses, accompanied by political conditions. 








U. S. Navy is increasingly concerned about foreign-owned territory near the 
Panama Canal; is increasingly interested in the high strategic value of terri- 
tory that might readily fall to Hitler unless brought under early protection by 
U. S. Cordell Hull brought back results that can be of the very greatest future 
importance to this nation's security. 





* * * 


Outlook, barring British defeat, is for a continued high level of business 
activity. Production rate of industry is entering its sixth week in the 116-118 
range on the FRB index; is near the 1929 range of operations at this level. Up- 
set for Britain would bring a probable check to recovery that would wait upon 
increased armament spending at home to correct. 


Volume of retail trade is at a high level; is sustained by rising employment 
in industry and by sustained level of farm income. Prospect of National Guard 
mobilization and of conscription might have a temporary restraining influence 
on installment buying. But: Over-all trade and production outlook is favorable, 
barring early British defeat. 
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Thank You 


a the last issue of The United States NEWS 
in December, 1939, and the last in June, 1940, circulation has 
increased 34,280, or 39 per cent. 











Much of this gain is the result of good words spoken by our 
subscribers. We see it on every hand. There are hundreds of 
letters entering subscriptions and telling us who showed them a 
copy. Many of you-have yourselves sent the subscriptions of 
friends. Others have sent us names and asked that we send 
sample copies. 























This gain of 34,280 is largely the result of just such actions, a 
word spoken here or there. We, on The United States NEWS, 
want you to’ know we appreciate this encouragement and the 
tangible help it means. 











We hope you will continue to help us by sending more names 
of any friends or acquaintances who you feel are interested in 
the very vital questions in national affairs, today. 


As you recognize, national affairs is in many respects the most 
important theme of our modern life. Whether we survive as a 
democracy depends on how intelligently our public opinion is 
informed and how well it exerts influence upon government 
through the legitimate processes of our free American system. 


Send us names now in the space below, and any time you think 
of some one who will benefit and enjoy The United States NEWS. 
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Post Office 
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No food is more important to sturdy growth 


than fresh, wholesome milk. And—no other 
food requires more careful supervision to 


preserve its purity. 


The Sealtest System of Laboratory Protec- 
tion strives to safeguard the purity of this 
vital food. The Sealtest System is made up of 
a network of more than one hundred labo- 
ratories—leading food scientists—scores of 
laboratory workers. 


In the dairy plants of Sealtest member- 
companies every step in the processing of 
Sealtest-Supervised Milk is watched over by 
these Sealtest “Men in White”. 


To thousands of communities Sealtest- 


Sealtest, Inc., and its Member-Companies are Subsidiaries of National Dairy Products Corporation 









A 
STURDY 
YOUTH 
IS 
AMERICA’S 
HOPE 


Sealbtest. contributes to 


child health by constant 
laboratory supervision of 


milk and other dairy products 


Supervised Milk brings added assurance of 
quality and purity. Give your family the bene- 
fit of Sealtest Supervision. Look for the milk in 
your community which bears the red-and- 


white Sealtest Symbol. 
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SHIFTING OUR FACTORIES 
TO PRODUCTION FOR WAR 


Why America Lags in Output of Arms for 2,000,000 Defenders 


Contracts actually placed 
in last two months total 
$1,250,000,000 for Army, Navy 


The experience of Great Britain in pre- 
paring for war is being repeated by the 
United States. The British talked back to 
Hitler, accepted his challenge to fight, and 
then talked big figures to show what Brit- 
ain could do to Germany by mobilizing the 
immense resources of her empire. After 
that, the British went leisurely about the 
business of turning those resources into 
weapons of war. 

Today the United States is getting 
tough with Japan in one ocean. It is prom- 
ising to use force to keep Hitler from tak- 
ing title to territory that may be his 
through right of conquest in another ocean. 
It is denying Hitler access to investments 
inside the United States that are owned 
by peoples he has conquered. It is talking 
about ways to let Britain have warships as 
well as airplanes and guns that belong to 
the American Army and Navy. 


Slow-Motion Progress 


Any one of these gestures, overnight, 
can lead to trouble. Yet the National Gov- 
ernment is proceeding in slow motion to get 
set for the time when somebody, some- 
where, may call a bluff. 

The Army General Staff finds that an 
army of 2,000,000 men is needed imme- 
diately to fulfill commitments already 
made by the United States in the Western 
Hemisphere, and recommends compulsory 
service to get that army. Cangress con- 
tinues to talk about accepting or rejecting 
the conclusion of the generals. 

President Roosevelt is promising the 
country clouds of airplanes to clear the 
skies of any adversary who may object to 
our foreign policy. Yet, prior to August 1, 
not a single combat plane had been con- 
tracted for out of the emergency funds 
provided by Congress, while part of exist- 
ing airplane plant capacity is lying idle. 

The United States Navy finds that a 
near-doubling of the size of the American 
fleet is needed to fulfill the commitments 
for defense entered into by Congress and 
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the White House. Contracts for huge ship- 
building are signed, but construction of 
plants to provide armor plate for these 
warships—without which they would be 
so much putty—is held up while an argu- 
ment goes on about profit and plant cost. 

Everybody is agreed that tanks are 
needed by a modern army. Even so, the 
official records disclose that tenk orders 
are confined thus far to 627 light tanks, 





Defense preparation moves 
in slow motion. 

How British and American 
experience coincided. 

What is happening to the 
billions for arms voted by Con- 
gress. 

Why the dollars do not flow. 

An account of the bottle- 
necks that are appearing in 
supply. 











with plans uncompleted for heavier tanks. 

All of this is three months after Ger- 
many’s invasion of Holland and Belgium 
and France touched off the demand within 
this nation for more armament. The pat- 
tern of inaction at key points in the Ameri- 
can defense program follows closely the 
same pattern in Great Britain. The British 
drifted, even while at war, and—as an ex- 
ample—signed during the past week a con- 
tract for airplane construction that had 
been under negotiation since last March. 

Ever since the war started last Septem- 
ber, the British Government has haggled 
with American manufacturers over price. 
Ever since this nation set about rearming 
last May, the United States Government 
has been more concerned about keeping 
some company from making a possible 
extra dollar than about getting airplanes 
and tanks and armor plate. Part of this is 
due to Congress’ action in placing an arbi- 
trary limit on profits and part is due to 
Treasury action in insisting upon a rigid 


interpretation of what constitutes profit 
and an equally rigid interpretation of tax 
laws as they apply to new industrial plant 
required for national defense. 

The National Defense Commission, of 
which William S. Knudsen is ranking mem- 
ber, has no responsibility for the situation 
into which the defense program is drifting. 

Mr. Knudsen has cleared a path in in- 
dustry that can be followed by defense 
orders. He and Edward Stettinius, mem- 
ber of the Defense Commission in charge 
of raw materials, have removed bottle- 
necks that threatened in supply. He has 
the groundwork laid for instant and full 
co-operation of the vitally important ma- 
chine tool industry. He is engaged in sim- 
plifying types and specifications for war 
materials that are needed. He and other 
members of the Defense Commission get 
ready access to the White House and, to 
date, are being backed by the President. 

Yet barriers remain. One of these bar- 
riers was revealed by Mr. Knudsen when 
he explained that result-getting in govern- 
ment service is somewhat different from 
result-getting in private industry. 

“For one thing,” he explained, “there is 
the matter of legal procedure—you’ve got 
to do things just a certain way, and 
you’ve got to get the money, and there are 
things like amortization (the amount that 
can be charged against taxable income to 
pay for new plant and equipment) which 
Congress has promised to clear up. I’m 
frank to say that amortization was a 
drawback.” 

A second, and even more important bar- 
rier, is revealed by inside comment. This 
barrier, in the Treasury and War Depart- 
ments, grows from fear of key officials that 
some step might be taken that could, in the 
future, be made to appear by a congres- 
sional investigating committee to be out- 
side the strict letter of the law. Instead of 
stressing action, important and high offi- 
cials are devoting attention to meticulous 
details of procedure to make sure that no 
Congressman ever can question any step 
taken. 

What, then, is the exact situation with 
regard to defense orders? 

That situation is shown by the official 
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report of contracts awarded by the War 
and Navy Departments. For the two- 
month period of June and July—when the 
defense program was supposedly moving 
into high gear, the following contracts were 
formally reported: 
ee Ee eee $14,624,000 
Food, clothing, etc.................00000 29,524,000 
11,500,000 
3,731,000 
16,339,000 
1,490,000 
2,825,000 
Fire control equip’t... 9,755,000 
Ammunition 66,105,000 
I EN, sis osineiceisecczerecdinconcnale 821,636,000 
NINO: Saccvcceiicesiasccasnciearah 218,124,000 
All other 32,603,000 
Altogether about $1,250,000,000 in orders 
are entered by the Army and Navy, but, 
of this total, scarcely $200,000,000 repre- 
sents material for the Army and more 
than $1,000,000,000 is centered on the 
Navy, where preparation for spending 
money is much farther advanced. Navy 
contracts for ships, however, take from one 
to three years to fill, so it must be remem- 
bered that contracts signed can be a long 
way from ships delivered. The figures fail 
to reveal any striking progress in the task 
of equipping an army with weapons. 


Autos, trucks, etc 
Artillery 
Machine guns .... 
Rifles 


Airplane Plans and Performance 

Most interest centers in the airplane 
situation. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Treasury Sec- 
retary, speaks optimistically about deliv- 
ering 3,000 airplanes each month to the 
British in addition to supplying more 
thousands to the American Army and 
Navy. The country is given the impression 
that airplanes are rolling off assembly lines 
like automobiles. Mr. Knudsen quietly 
punctured this inflated view—designed to 
divert public attention from the fact 
that the aircraft program is blocked be- 
hind government regulations—by  an- 
nouncing that August production will be 
about 895 planes, divided as follows: for 
U.S., 396 planes; for England, 236 planes; 
for other foreign, 84 planes; for U.S. com- 
mercial lines, 174; unclassified, 5. The 
United States Army estimates German air- 
plane production at between 2,500 and 
4,000 each month. 

The U.S. airplane production is on old 
contracts, not contracts growing out of the 
new defense program. Letting of these 
new contracts, when obstacles are removed, 
may result in a temporary decline in pro- 
duction during the process of installing 
new tools. Orders for more than 4,000 army 
planes are backed up, waiting for the Gov- 
ernment to clear the track. To clear that 
track, the Government needs to give posi- 
tive assurance to private producers that 
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CLOUDS OF WARPLANES PROMISED 
Most interest centers in this situation 


they will not lose money by constructing 
new plants to care for the larger volume 
of production that now is desired. Verbal 
assurance to that effect now is being giv- 
en. A production of 2,500 planes monthly 
is expected by July, 1942. 

There is great interest in the tank sit- 
uation. ‘ 

Mr. Knudsen explains that war expe- 
rience has forced this country to redesign 
its heavy tanks. He emphasizes that the 
complete design of a small tank requires 
2,400 separate drawings, each of which 
takes time, and that even such a small 
item as a small tank gun calls for 300 in- 
dividual drawings. Progress in design now 
is far advanced and the period of contract 
letting in volume is not far away. But 
again: Tanks require engines similar in 
design to airplane engines, and this bot- 
tleneck will wait upon airplane expansion 
for removal. 

Or take such a simple weapon as the 
rifle. 

The new Garand rifle that now is stand- 
ard equipment is being produced at the 
rate of only 500 a day, and it will be next 
spring before those rifles are being turned 
out at a rate of 1,000 a day. The Defense 
Commission is authority for these esti- 
mates. 

American industry, when organized and 
supplied with orders, is capable of vast 


armament production—a production in 
fact that will be greater than the produc- 
tion of all of Europe combined. Yet the 
fact is, as well, that the British Empire, 
when its productive facilities are organized 
and supplied with orders, is capable of a 
production greater than that of Germany. 

The catch both in Britain and in Amer- 
ica is that the productive machinery is not 
geared to war, and becomes geared to war 
only after the most intense effort. 

By contrast, the Germans have directed 
all national effort for nearly eight years to 
the one task of fitting the units of indus- 
try into the pattern of a war machine, 
using force to make industrialists do what 
ordinary persuasion could not do. The 
Japanese, Russians and Italians are doing 
much the same thing. 

If the United States now must match 
and surpass the military and naval strength 
of these possible enemy powers, officials are 
agreed that the future will call for a 
greater degree of co-operation and plan- 
ning between government and industry and 
labor and finance than ever before has been 
the case. The people of Great Britain, in- 
cluding the managers of industry and labor 
leaders, have called for a greater degree of 
national effort than the government has 
been able to direct. 

It is in this problem of organization that 
the United States is entangled today. 
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Politicians Discover 
Teeth in Hatch Law 


Far-Reaching Changes Expected in the 


Newly amended act limits 
resources of men and money 
available for vote gathering 


Politicans are learning all of a sudden 
that this country’s new law to force “pur- 
ity” into politics—the Hatch Act—has 
teeth. This discovery is made just at cam- 
paign time when the two big political or- 
ganizations are preparing to put on their 
main show. 

Both Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers are being forced to adjust their plans 
and their programs to the following situa- 
tion: 

First, it now is a violation for any one 
of the nearly 1,000,000 federal government 
employes to engage in any form of politi- 
cal activity. It likewise is a violation of law 
for any one of 500,000 state employes, any 
part of whose income is derived from fed- 
eral funds, to take part in politics. If en- 
forced, these prohibitions will represent a 
revolution in political affairs. 

Second, it now is a violation of law for 
any individual to make a larger contribu- 
tion than $5,000 to a national political 
party. (Separate contributions to state 
committees are not affected.) It likewise 
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is a violation of law for any political party 
to spend more than $3,000,000 on its cam- 
paign, and the law is being interpreted 
broadly to call within this limit any ac- 
tivity of a party, regardless of the number 
of committees it forms. 

Third, it now is a violation of the law for 
any contractor doing work for the Gov- 
ernment to make a contribution to a po- 
litical party. It likewise is a law violation 
for any “group or association” of persons 
to make a contribution of more than 
$5,000. There are prohibitions that make 
unlawful the use of “2 per cent clubs” to 
drain funds from the income of government 
workers to be used for political purposes. 

How this law is upsetting the equanim- 
ity of those who are going to run the 1940 
political campaign is seen both from their 
expressions and from a glance at past ex- 
perience. 

In the 1936 campaign, the Republicans 
spent $8,893,000 and the Democrats spent 
$5,651,000. Now $3,000,000 is the limit. 
In that year the Republican Party re- 
ceived large contributions from a few very 
wealthy families. Contributions of this size 
now would be unlawful. In that year, too, 
the Democrats received one contribution 
of $500,000 from John L. Lewis’s mine 
workers union. Now the limit of any con- 
tribution from this source must be $5,000. 
In State after State, political organizations 
have obtained funds by levying assess- 
ments against state employes. That source 
of funds now will dry up. It has been ac- 
cepted practice for companies obtaining 
government contracts to buy space in cam- 
paign books or to make outright contribu- 
tions to the party in power. That practice 
today is unlawful. 

Politicians recognize that there are ways 
to get around laws, and they see ways in 
which the Hatch Act might be evaded. 
What they recognize now, however, is that 
any individual or any company desiring 
not to give financial aid can point to the 
Hatch Act and thereby avoid pressure. 
If pressure is applied, a scandal can 
ensue. 

Most attention, however, is directed at 
the restraints that now apply to individual 
government workers. Political machines are 
built upon those workers. Today, in state 
highway departments and in_ political 
headquarters, officials are confronted with 


Conduct of Campaigns 


the prohibitions of the Hatch Act. En- 
forcement of those prohibitions, as they 
affect government workers—other than 
non-civil service workers—is in the hands 
of the Civil Service Commission. John Q. 
Cannon is the enforcement officer. The 
criminal provisions of the act are enforced 
by the Justice Department with Henry 
A. Schweinhaut in charge of the depart- 
ment’s civil liberties unit. 

Congress is to be asked to provide 
$1,000,000 for Mr. Cannon to use in en- 
forcing the prohibition against political 
activity on the part of individual govern- 
ment workers. Use of publicity will be de- 
pended upon to bring results that penalties 
could not bring. Those penalties provide 
severance from the pay roll for guilty gov- 
ernment employes and deductions from the 
amount of cash flowing to States getting 
federal subsidies. Ten types of violation are 
punishable as crimes and carry fines and 
imprisonment upon conviction. 

The result of all of this is that campaign- 
ing in 1940 is going to be far from sim- 
ple, and the life of political party man- 
agers is to become increasingly compli- 
cated. Whether election results will be af- 
fected is something that remains to be 
seen. 
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TOWARD A LEAGUE OF AMERICAS 


Foundation of Hemisphere Organization Laid by Mr. Hull at Havana 


Way opened for occupation 
of territory essential 
to defense of Panama Canal 


When the Spanish-American War broke 
out, Cordell Hull went to Cuba as a cap- 
tain in a Tennessee regiment. He estab- 
lished there a formidable reputation as a 
poker player. He came back from Cuba, 
some of his buddies have said, with just 
about all the money in his regiment. Last 
week, Secretary of State Hull concluded 
his second Cuban visit as chief of the 
American delegation to the meeting of 
Pan-American foreign ministers at Havana. 


appearance. But, by the time the meeting 
broke up, it was being hailed as the most 
productive of all Pan-American gatherings. 
The President, at a press conference, used 
superlatives in commenting on its success. 

What Cordell Hull had done in exercis- 
ing leadership among the nations of the 
hemisphere was this: 

1. He had opened the way for the 
United States, acting for other nations as 
well as for itself, to occupy territory now 
held in the name of European nations that 
is of vital strategic importance to the de- 
fense of the Panama Canal and to the de- 
fense of Latin America. White House con- 
ferences with the heads of the Army and 
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CUBA‘S PRESIDENT-ELECT BATISTA and SECRETARY HULL 
Not only for the sake of appearance 


This time the game was different and the 
stakes much higher. But Mr. Hull, as gifted 
in diplomacy as at poker, is credited in gov- 
ernment circles with another 100 per cent 
success. 

As delegations from the 21 American re- 
publics gathered at Havana, few looked 
for constructive achievements. Feeling was 
that the results of the meeting would be 
chiefly words. Some of the larger delega- 
tions, in fact, went only for the sake of 
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Navy already are being held on this. prob- 
lem. The first sign that French or Dutch 
possessions are being used by the conquer- 
ors of those nations will bring action that 
is concurred in by most other nations of 
the hemisphere. 

2. He had implemented the organization 
of what can become a hemisphere League 
of Nations, with real power to act and not 
just to debate. Growing in the world are 
giant regional economic systems. One is in 


Europe, headed by Germany; another is 
in the Far East, headed by Japan; a third 
is represented by Russia. All of those sys- 
tems are based upon force and upon con- 
trolled economies. Mr. Hull envisions a 
system in this hemisphere that is based 
upon mutual co-operation and permits a 
high degree of freedom in exchange. This 
system, potentially, is by far the most pow- 
erful in the world—if it can be built to last. 
The Latin-American nations, in agreeing, 
with some reservations, to the plans of the 
United States, were influenced by two fac- 
tors. One of these factors was the prospect 
that $500,000,000 in credit might soon be 
available to Latin America through the 
Export-Import Bank. This credit could 
finance new roads and railroads and steel 
mills and other projects for internal devel- 
opment of undeveloped areas. The other 
factor was the prospect that a victorious 
Germany might use in Latin America the 
same tactics that it has used in Europe to 
gain dominance over smaller nations, 


Reward of Foresight 

For the first time in a Pan-American 
conference there was tangible evidence that 
the other countries of the hemisphere were 
less fearful of “Yankee imperialism” than 
they were of imperialism from Europe. 
Here Cordell Hull was reaping the reward 
of his patience and his foresight in dealing 
with the statesmen of Latin America. 

Mr. Hull first made his impress on hemi- 
sphere affairs back in 1933. He won the 
admiration of Latin-Americans with his 
earnestness and sincerity. He did not deal 
patronizingly with them Rather, he 
worked with these representatives of 
smaller nations. His diplomacy is said to 
be a mixture of patience and honesty. And 
it works. 

Whether American diplomacy will con- 
tinue to work when there is no more money 
to lend, or when there is demand for pay- 
ment on loans that will be made, or when 
Germany comes forward with immense or- 
ders for goods to supply all of Europe— 
orders that the United States cannot well 
duplicate, except as an intermediary—te- 
mains to be seen. Certainly, there now is 
more optimism at the White House over 
the future of hemisphere affairs than there 
ever has been before. That optimism rests 
upon the belief that this country now can 
start to build a hemisphere economic and 
political system that can resist encroach- 
ments from abroad. 
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Industry's Problem 
With Conscription 


Dislocations of Employment and Installment Credit are Foreseen 


Prospect of draft law 
stirs move for moratorium 
on debts of conscripts 


National defense from now on is going to 
assume a very real meaning for American 
businessmen as well as for American work- 
ers. Until now, defense has meant a chance 
for more government orders and a chance 
to let off emotional steam. 

Now defense is going to mean men 
called to service in the Army and Navy, 
problems of replacement of personnel, 
problems of adjustment to demands that 
employers make up the difference between 
army pay and the pay in jobs in industry, 
problems of labor turnover. 

Congress, almost certainly, will approve 
the President’s request—based upon a re- 
quest from the Army—to start to call into 
service the entire National Guard as well 
as the entire force of reserve officers. In 
the Guard are 270,000 men and officers. 
In the officers’ reserve are 110,000 addi- 
tional men. Starting in September these 
380,000 persons will move into service. 
This move will be entirely divorced from 
the program of compulsory military serv- 
ice, which faces an uncertain future in 
Congress. 

Reserve officers and Guardsmen will go 
for one year’s service. The law is almost 
certain to require that the men involved 
be taken back by their employers in their 
same positions at the end of that time. 
Nearly every business organization of any 
size has National Guard officers and Army 
reserve officers in key positions. To replace 
these men with temporary employes, who 
must give up their jobs at the end of one 
year, may prove difficult. 

There are other difficulties. These diffi- 
culties will be multiplied with compulsory 
service, if and when approved by Congress. 
If approved, 300,000 men—in addition to 
the National Guard and reserve officers— 
will be called in September and October, 
and 400,000 more next spring. Here, too, 
there would be a draft on young men in 
business as well as in the shops and-on the 
farms. 

With the call to service, problems multi- 
ply. There is the problem of installment 
debt. On $21 a month—army pay for a 
private—an individual may have difficulty 
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maintaining payments on an automobile 
or on a home or on furniture. There may 
even be problems for officers who must 
maintain families and keep up service on 
debts from an income of $1,500 to $3,500 
a year. The result is that sentiment is 
growing in Congress to vote a moratorium 


SECRETARY OF WAR AT CONSCRIPTION HEARING 


The President and Congress have de- 
cided that this nation will guard the 
Western Hemisphere. The General Staff 
finds that an Army of 2,000,000 men is 
needed for that purpose, of which 1,300,- 
000 should now be in service. To obtain 
this force by voluntary enlistment is a 
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Mr. Stimson (center, in white suit): ‘‘A draft is the only way” 


on all debts of men called to service. This, 
in turn, raises problems for more lines of 
business. 

To cushion the effect of these national 
defense moves, the Army is advising mar- 
ried men in the National Guard ranks to 
resign now because there will be no pro- 
vision for supporting families of Guards- 
men. It is entirely probable, but not guar- 
anteed, that reserve officers and National 
Guard officers who hold important posi- 
tions in business, and who cannot readily 
be spared for a year, may be given tempo- 
rary exemptions from service. Once an 
army is being organized by selective serv- 
ice, however, these exemptions will be 
granted with greatest discrimination. If 
temporary release is desired, immediate 
steps must be taken. 

Concerning the dislocations that are to 
be caused by these defense demands, the 
army command makes these points: 


highly uncertain and unsatisfactory pro- 
cedure because: (1) it is impossible to 
foretell the rate of enlistment; (2) it is 
impossible to plan a training program; 
(8) it is disruptive to industry by draw- 
ing from it the most patriotic men without 
regard to their relative qualifications. 

The Army insists that only through se- 
lective service can the country obtain the 
men that it needs, with the least effect 
upon industry and with the greatest ef- 
fective result for the military, which then 
can plan its training program. This view- 
point is forcefully expressed by War Sec- 
retary Henry L. Stimson, who has joined 
President Roosevelt and the high officers 
of the Army in urging Congress to act. 

Events show that defense and its re- 
quirements will be the dominating in- 
fluence affecting the lives of the people 
and the business of this country in the 
months just ahead. 
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OPENING THE DRIVE FOR VOTES 


New Democratic Chairman Faces Finance and Harmony Problems 


Both parties stressing 
efforts to gain support 
of political independents 


The present period in the presidential 
campaign is one of maneuvering by both 
sides for position, of perfecting organiza- 
tion, of testing out methods of attack. 

Most important of the week’s maneu- 
vers was the selection by the President 
and a group of National Committee advis- 
ers of Edward J. Flynn, Democratic leader 
of the Bronx, as National Chairman and 
campaign manager for the third term. 

Mr. Flynn is known as a genial indi- 
vidual who inspires friendships and as an 
able organizer. He has built up a strong 
Democratic organization in the Bronx, is 
a thoroughly practical politician, and is 
the chief New York City political leader 
who has been a strong supporter of the 
New Deal. 

Strictly an organization man, the new 
chairman came up through party channels, 
became sheriff of the Bronx and its Dem- 
ocratic leader in the twenties, later went 
into the Governor’s cabinet as Secretary of 
State of New York, where he still remains, 
and eventually became National Com- 
mitteeman for the most populous of the 
States. 


Mr. Flynn’s Political Assets 

Among the advantages involved in his 
selection, two are emphasized by political 
leaders: (1) He satisfies the requirement 
of being a New Dealer without going out- 
side of the regular party organization. The 
usefulness of this is evident from the re- 
action within the organization to efforts at 
political leadership by such non-party men 
as Secretary of Commerce Harry Hopkins. 
(2) He is a Catholic. 

The importance of the second factor is 
freely explained by Democratic politicians. 
President Roosevelt offended many Cath- 
olics by his long delay last spring in deny- 
ing a statement attributed to him that 
James A. Farley could not be nominated 
for President because he was a Catholic. 
The treatment of Mr. Farley at Chicago 
accentuated this dissatisfaction. It was ar- 
gued that, in choosing a successor to Mr. 
Farley, it would be wise to demonstrate to 
Catholics that no prejudice against them 
was involved. 

Nevertheless, the Flynn appointment 
was received with mixed reactions, for 
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several reasons. In taking the leader of a 
big city machine, some Democrats thought 
a new target had been set up for the an- 
nounced determination of Wendell Willkie 
to war on the political machines that are 
supporting the President. 

Furthermore, there is reported to be 





deep bitterness between Mr. Flynn and 
Mayor La Guardia, who has been gen- 
erally expected to declare for President 
Roosevelt’s re-election. The fear was ex- 
pressed that this might cause hesitation on 
the part of the New York mayor, whose 
support is not considered unimportant. 

The new chairman starts off with two 
big problems to handle—the raising of a 
campaign fund, and the healing of the 
wounds left by the Chicago convention. 
The first is made difficult because of the 
almost solid business support of Mr. Will- 
kie. Practically everybody who is able to 
contribute much is for the Republican 
candidate. Raising a national campaign 
fund chiefly from small contributions is a 
task whose costs cut heavily into the 
money raised. 

The second task will be made somewhat 
easier because of the warm friendship be- 
tween Mr. Flynn and outgoing Chairman 
Farley, who can, if he will, be of great 
assistance. He is regarded as likely to be of 
as much assistance to Ed Flynn as to any- 
one who might have been chosen. 

The choice of Mr. Flynn was a compro- 
mise reached after new entreaties had been 
made to Mr. Farley to continue as chair- 
man past the August 17 retirement date 
he had set. These entreaties were renewed 
at the White House meeting at which the 
Bronx leader was chosen. 

Prior to the meeting efforts were made 
to induce two other Democrats to accept 
the leadership of the campaign—Senator 
James F. Byrnes of South Carolina, the 
Roosevelt floor leader at the Chicago con- 
vention, and Frank C. Walker, former 
treasurer of the committee and close friend 
of both President Roosevelt and Post- 
master General Farley. 

Senator Byrnes declined because he has 
hay fever, which annoys him during the 
summer and early autumn months and 
makes it difficult at times for him to work 
too arduously. Mr. Walker declined be- 
cause he felt himself lacking in the type of 
experience required of a national chair- 
man. 

In the early campaign maneuvering, 
both candidates are seeking to appeal to 
the independent vote not ordinarily tied 
down to party lines. President Roosevelt 
is directing his campaign toward those 
voters in both parties who approve of the 
social reforms his administration has spon- 
sored. Mr. Willkie is aiming his efforts 
toward the independent Democrats who 
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are willing to step over party lines be- 
cause they disapprove of either a third 
term or the New Deal or both. 

Day after day from Colorado Springs 
Mr. Willkie is hailing with loud Daniel- 
come-to-judgment praise every Democrat 
who announces support for him. Since his 
nomination there has hardly been a day 
in which he lacked someone to hail. 

Already, either openly or quietly, every 
Democratic National Chairman who has 
managed a presidential campaign during 
the last 24 years is aligned against a third 
term, Republicans point out. 

Vance McCormick, who managed Wood- 
row Wilson’s 1916 campaign, was one of 
the first to announce his support of Mr. 
Willkie. George White, former Governor 
of Ohio, who as national chairman in 1920 
managed the campaign of Cox and Roose- 
velt, has likewise publicly proclaimed him- 
self for Mr. Willkie. 

Clem Shaver, who managed the 1924 
campaign for John W. Davis, holds a gov- 
ernment job in Washington and is not ex- 
pected to oppose openly the candidate of 
his party, but his friends say he is per- 
sonally unsympathetic to a third term. 

John J. Raskob, who managed the Smith 
campaign in 1928, has publicly declared for 
Willkie. And Farley has let his friends 
know unmistakably that he disapproves of 
a third term in principle, although he is 
nominally supporting the ticket. 


Attack on City Machines 


Of this group, Messrs. McCormick and 
Raskob opposed President Roosevelt in 
1936; the rest did not. There have been 
two other national chairmen in the 24 
years, but both were interim chairmen who 
never managed a presidential campaign. 
They are Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
and former Attorney General Homer Cum- 
mings. These two are supporting President 
Roosevelt. 

On every possible occasion, Mr. Willkie 
has been lauding independents who bolted 
to him and condemning the city political 
machines, such as those of Frank Hague 
in New Jersey and Mayor Kelly in Chi- 
cago, which led the drive for President 
Roosevelt’s renomination. The Willkie de- 
cision to go into the South is interpreted 
as a part of the appeal to independents. 

Some Republicans, while agreeing that 
their candidate’s strategy probably is good, 
are somewhat worried by the rather scant 
attention he has been paying to Republi- 
can political leaders. 

Perhaps because of this, more notice is 
now being taken of them. Beginning with 
New York’s National Committeeman, 
J. Russel Sprague, who was Dewey’s ¢am- 
paign manager, the Republican candidate 
is how warming up to the practical poli- 
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ticians of his own party, and a procession 
of G.O.P. leaders is forming on the road to 
Colorado. Mr. Sprague, leading off, thought 
his candidate’s chances “very, very favor- 
able.” 

The big coming event in the presidential 
campaign is the Willkie acceptance speech 
at Elwood, Ind., on August 17. Political 
leaders in both parties agree that much 
depends on that speech. It will be his first 
discussion of major issues since his nom- 
ination, and the impression that it makes 
upon the country may be far-reaching, for 
him or against him, it is conceded. 

On at least two subjects he faces a diffi- 
cult problem—power, and foreign affairs. 
On the first question he must not offend 
the public power advocates of the West, 
while at the same time remaining consist- 
ent with his position as the president of a 
utility company. 

On the second question he must not 
open himself to the charge of modifying 
his views on foreign affairs and must at 
the same time not offend seriously the 
isolationists who are in both parties. He 
is being pressed by Democrats to state 
his position on conscription and is certain 
to be criticized if he does not make it 
clear in his acceptance speech. 

The issue of conscription shows signs 
of arising to plague both presidential can- 
didates and practically all of the congres- 
sional candidates in this campaign. Four 
times President Roosevelt has publicly 
stated his support of an immediate resort 
to the principle of conscription. Bui more 
recently, when he has been pressed for an 
opinion on the Burke-Wadsworth Bill, he 





has refused to discuss details and insisted 
that they were up to Congress. 

Mr. Willkie so far has avoided all dis- 
cussion of the subject, and, when asked, 
has merely replied that. he was not ready 
to comment yet, but later would make his 
position on all questions clear. 

Present plans of the Republican candi- 
date call for an acceptance speech stating 
broad principles, to be elaborated later in 
the campaign in a series of set speeches he 
will make in the principal cities of the 
country. His opponents are beginning to 
wonder whether he plans ever to be specific 
and concrete, or will stand on board prin- 
ciples throughout the campaign. 

The question of concerted action by 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie on 
foreign problems, such as the suggested 
sale of American destroyers to Great Brit- 
ian, is regarded as likely to get hotter as 
time goes on. 

Already subtle approaches to Mr. Will- 
kie are reported to have been made in an 
effort to get him to make no public criti- 
cism of selling such destroyers. The mes- 
sage he is declared to have sent back was 
that such a promise would be virtually to 
urge the action on the President, and he 
was not sufficiently familiar with the back- 
ground to do that. 

The Republican candidate is not believed 
to consider very favorably any joint moves 
with Mr. Roosevelt. Until he is elected, it 
is pointed out by others, what Mr. Willkie 
believes makes no difference in foreign pol- 
icy; if he’ is elected, after that time what 
Mr. Roosevelt thinks makes very little 
difference. 
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A Presidential Tour of Coast Defenses and More Arms Planning 


Decisions on legislation, 
politics and appointments 
while temperature soars 


More than two decades ago, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt knew and loved the Tide- 
water region of Virginia. Then, as a young 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, he in- 
spected the coastal defenses and warship 
construction activities centering in the 
Norfolk area. Whenever possible he took 
time off from his duties to visit the beau- 
tiful old colonial mansions that stand 
throughout the countryside as reminders 
of the romantic past when ships laden with 
tobacco weighed anchor for England, re- 
turning many months later with fineries 
from London shops. 

Last week, in a visit to Norfolk and 
nearby areas, the President found little 
time from his responsibilities as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy to enjoy 
beauties of the Tidewater country. From 
early on the morning of July 29, when he 
stepped on the dock of the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, until late in the evening, he 
saw nearly every type of naval construc- 
tion, and coast guard and aviation activ- 
ity. 


War Games and Desk Work 

At Langley Field, the President and his 
party saw 100 of the latest-type aircraft, 
from huge bombers to combat planes, roar 
through maneuvers. At Fortress Monroe 
he saw coast defense operations and anti- 
aircraft fire which quickly riddled a target 
towed by a plane. 

It was a hot day, with the temperature 
hovering near 100 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
but the long, arduous inspection tours 
were all part of the role of Commander 
in Chief of the Navy, which the President 
loves so well. 

Back in Washington next day, Mr. 
Roosevelt found the weather just as hot if 
not hotter than that he had experienced in 
Virginia. And while his activities still cen- 
tered on the defense program, they now 
were concerned with the more prosaic tasks 
of planning and preparation. Pomp and 
display of naval and aerial maneuvers was 
forgotten as a steady stream of visitors 
came to his office to discuss such matters 
as aid for refugee children from the war 
zones, the preparation of an excess profits 
tax to eliminate profiteering, a program to 
release American destroyers to Great Brit- 
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—Wide World 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT NORFOLK 
Pointing with pride, he was reminded of 1917 


ain, and other broad problems concerned 
with national defense. 

But time out from talk of war and prep- 
arations for defense was taken to meet 
with Democratic leaders and to select Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, of New York, as the new 
Democratic National Chairman, who on 
August 17 will step into the job vacated 
by Mr. Farley. Time out was taken, too, 
for the routine chores of the Executive Of- 
fice and for the appointment of Represent- 
ative Lindsay C. Warren (Dem.) , of North 
Carolina, to succeed Fred H. Brown as 
Comptroller General. 

Earlier, the President issued an order 
barring shipment of aviation gasoline to 


nations outside this hemisphere. And at 
the last press conference of the week, the 
President finally yielded to requests for a 
statement elaborating his views on the 
compulsory military service bill now before 
Congress, saying: “I am in favor of a se- 
lective training bill and I consider it essen- 
tial for adequate national defense.” 

Brightening the President’s tasks as the 
week closed was the prospect of a visit to 
Hyde Park. There, at the manorial Roose- 
velt estate, he hoped to find retreat from a 
Washington whose major concern is the 
problem of getting war machines and the 
men to run the machines after they have 
been constructed. 
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lhe Congress Week 
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Defense Funds Speeded 
For Planes, Ships, Trucks 


Right to Commandeer Non-Co-operative Plants Repealed; 
More Cash Granted for Crop Loans, TVA Expansion 


Maximum profit limit on 
airplane contracts is 
restored to 12 per cent 


Appropriation bills are riding the con- 
gressional highway with the accelerator 
wide open, but compulsory military serv- 
ice is moving along much more slowly. 

Prompt Senate approval is expected of 
the bill passed by the House last week 
making the largest single appropriation for 
national defense that ever has been voted 
in peace time. 

Submitted by President Roosevelt as a 
budget request, with his message of July 
10, the huge appropriation measure was 
passed in the House without a roll call 
and after only about two hours of debate. 
Both Democratic and Republican members 
of the committee in charge spoke in its 
favor. Supporting the bill, Representative 
Ludlow (Dem.), of Indiana, told the 
House that the American people should be 
put on notice that the expenditures being 
authorized will mean sacrifice in the 
future. “We must tighten our belts and 
make real sacrifices for the common good,” 
declared the Indianan, who is a member 
of the Appropriations Committee. 

The bill provides $2,234,191,000 in cash, 
plus $2,728,960,000 in contract authoriza- 
tions. It brings to a grand total of $10,- 
040,000,000 the sum available for the 
Army and Navy in the present fiscal year, 
$6,422,000,000 of it in cash and the 
balance in contract authority for which 
money must be appropriated later. 


Planes for Army, Navy 


Among outstanding items in this meas- 
ure is provision for acquisition of 18,422 
airplanes, 14,394 for the Army and 4,028 
for the Navy. It also provides for purchase 
of 28,401 motor vehicles of other than 
combat type—trucks, etc., etc. 

In connection with this same appropri- 
ation bill, the House took unanimous ac- 
tion to repeal a provision inserted in the 
Navy “speed-up” bill, passed finally June 
22, which would authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy, with the permission of the 
President, to commandeer any private 
plant considered necessary for the national 
defense if management failed to co-operate. 
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This vigorous provision was among other 
sections affecting business and industry in 
this June bill (U.S.N., July 5) which 
were strengthened in conference between 
the House and Senate and adopted with 
few members aware of their extent. An 
amendment to repeal this provision was 
offered on the floor by Representative 
Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia, chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, after that 
committee had authorized such action. 
The Appropriations Committee took the 
initiative in attaching a legislative pro- 
vision repealing the provision written into 
this same Navy “speed-up” bill reducing 
the maximum profit on airplane contracts 
for either Army or Navy to 8 per cent. 
The maximum reverts to the 12 per cent 
profit of previous law. Army, Navy and 
National Defense Advisory Commission 
officials testified before the Appropriations 
Committee that the reduced profit limita- 
tion had created a bottleneck in aircraft 
production, as subcontractors were not 
interested in participating in such con- 
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“‘We must tighten our belts” 








tracts. The change does not affect the 8 
per cent limitation on profits of naval 
vessel construction, reduced from a pre- 
vious 10 per cent, which will be ap- 
proached in another measure, probably 
the forthcoming tax bill. 

Both the House and the Senate passed 
a resolution appropriating $25,000,000 for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority as the 
first installment in a $65,000,000 project 
to increase its electric power facilities. 
A new storage and power dam will be 
constructed, an additional steam plant will 
be built and additional generators will be 
installed at two existing dams. The in- 
creased electrical output was urged by 
the Defense Commission because of ex- 
panding defense plants, particularly for 
production of aluminum, in the area 
served by the TVA. The measure passed 
the House by a vote of 265 to 93, while 
the Senate passed it without a roll call. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee favorably reported, but not unani- 
mously, a bill to increase the capital of 
the Export-Import Bank by $500,000,000. 
This additional money is desired by the 
Administration principally to finance 
Latin-American operations in pursuance 
of the hemispheric solidarity policy. 


Border Highway Barriers 


A bill to authorize construction of bar- 
riers across highways at the border, and 
to provide better quarters for customs and 
immigration patrol forces at such points, 
was reported to the calendar by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
earmark $125,000 of the $50,000,000 voted 
for European relief for expenses of the 
Children’s Bureau in connection with its 
work with refugee children. He also asked 
legislative authority to expend some of 
his emergency fund in payment of travel- 
ing expenses of the Defense Advisory Com- 
mission and dollar-a-year men who are 
serving the Government. 

Congress is giving some of its attention 
to subjects other than defense. The Senate 
last week passed 30 bills of miscellaneous 
character. Among them was one to increase 
unemployment compensation payments to 
railroad workers approximately 100 per 
cent. 

The House passed, 247 to 106, a Senate- 
approved bill increasing the debenture 
limits of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion by $500,000,000 in order to have 
additional funds for loans on crops. 

Without a roll call, the House passed 
a bill to regulate investment trusts and 
investment counsel. Senate passage of this 
measure, once highly controversial, is as- 
sured, as it now stands in compromise 
form. 
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“In preportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 
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It seems to me that Phil D. Reed, recently elected 
chairman of the board of the General Electric 
Company, has written an excellent primer of Amer- 
icanism. His idea that citizens should endeavor to 
write out for themselves a primer giving the basic 
principles of our way of life appears to me to be a 
good one and for that reason | am reproducing Mr. 
Reed‘s suggestion on this page. 

There may be differences in mode of expression, 
but, as Mr. Reed says, we would find at heart a 
similarity of thought and purpose which in itself is 
the best proof that throughout our country the 
meaning of democracy is clear.—David Lawrence. 











By PHILIP D. REED 


In this disturbed and complex day in which we live, 
when in foreign lands outlaws and iconoclasts seem 
successfully to be defying the validity of the virtues 
we have always embraced, when character and integ- 
rity appear almost to inhibit rather than to help one’s 
cause, it may not be unprofitable for each of us to sit 
down quietly and restate to ourselves as simply and 
briefly as we can the fundamental principles which 
made, and if we hold firmly to them which will pre- 
serve, our American way of life. 


ARRESTING TREND Were we each to do this, the 
OF GOVERNMENT enumerations would doubtless 
BY MEN, NOT LAW differ, both in number of items 

and in the order of importance 
of the common ones. The central core, however, 
would surely be the same. If from that core we could 
formulate a simple one-page statement, a primer if 
you like, of the doctrines of American self-govern- 
ment, and if we could spread that statement far and 
wide across the land for every American to read and 
live by, the present trends toward government by men 
rather than by laws, toward enlargement and central- 
ization of government functions and toward govern- 
ment by small but articulate pressure groups, would 
be arrested in their tracks. 

And were I asked to set down in brief and simple 
fashion the items I would include in a Primer of Amer- 
ican Self-Government, they would be these seven: 

Our American Constitution is of inestimable value. 





AN AMERICAN PRIMER 


In clear language it safeguards the fundamental rights 
of the individual. It limits the powers of government 
to those expressly and by clear implication granted 
to it. Because amendment is difficult and time-con- 
suming, it stands as a bulwark against hurried, ill- 
considered or emotional change. The first item of my 
Primer of American Self-Government is, therefore: 


1. Understand, honor and preserve the Cons. 
stitution of the United States. 


GOVERNMENT American government, whether 
1S CREATED BY national, state or local, com- 
THE PEOPLE prises three branches, which, in 


order to prevent concentration of 
power, must always be kept separate and distinct. They 
are the legislative branch, whose duty it is to enact all 
laws subject only to the principles and limitations 
laid down by the Constitution; the executive branch, 


whose duty it is to administer, but never to make, the § 
laws of the land and to operate all government ser- 9 
vices; and the judicial branch, whose duty it is to in- | 


terpret the laws made by the legislature, to decide 


whether they conform to the Constitution, and wheth- | 


er acts or omissions of the people or the other de- 


partments of government are in accordance with the | 
law. The second item of my Primer is, therefore: | 


2. Keep forever separate and distinct the legisla- | 


tive, executive and judicial functions of government. 


Government is created by and belongs to the peo- 


Omitted 


ple. It has no rights or powers except as the people | 


grant them. The cost of government must be paid for |) 


by the people through taxation, and the tendency is 
for government to grow and become increasingly cost- 
ly. Because government is not like private enterprise, 
in which competition and the profit motive provide 
a tremendous incentive to careful planning and éf- 
ficient operation, government is inherently less éf- 








ficient than private business. Therefore it should be | 
permitted to do only those things which government | 


alone can properly do and which are necessary for 
the welfare of the people. Thus the third item of my 
Primer becomes: 


3. Remember that government belongs to the peo- 
ple, is inherently inefficient, and that its activities 
should be limited to those which government alone 
can perform. 






















































“I wholly disapprove of what you say but wili 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Need for clear statement of principles of the relationship 
between the Government and its citizens—what could 


be done if citizens wrote their own primer. 


Of the many rights and guarantees which Ameri- 
cans enjoy under the federal and state constitutions, 
perhaps the most important are freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship according to one’s own conscience, 
and freedom of decision and action in such matters 
as where to live, what kind of work to engage in, 
whom to work for and at what pay. This freedom of 
action, coupled with the right of the American citizen 
to have and to hold the fruits of his labor and to save 
or dispose of them as he wishes, is called the Enter- 
prise System, and it provides opportunity and incen- 
tive to improve one’s position in life. Our fourth 
item, accordingly, is: 


4. Be vigilant for freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, and freedom of action. 


The Enterprise System under which thousands of 
private businesses and millions of men and women 
are constantly searching for new, better and more use- 
ful products and services, and for ways to improve 
and lower the cost of existing ones, has produced a 
standard of living in this country higher than any 
which the world has ever known. The Enterprise 
System cannot function successfully without incentive 
to improve, expand and to create new enterprises. 
Accordingly, if the profits of business are taxed in- 
ordinately, or if restraints and limitations are im- 
posed which deprive the managers of reasonable free- 
dom of action, or if government competes or threatens 
to compete with private business, the Enterprise Sys- 
tem will languish. These things should therefore be 
avoided, and if they are, the inherent incentives of 
the system will cause business to expand, to create 
new enterprises and profitably to produce ever bet- 
ter, ever cheaper goods for more people to buy. Along 
this road lies progress and the only permanent solu- 


tion of our unemployment problem. The fifth item 
is, therefore: 


5. Cherish the system of Free Enterprise, which 
made America great. 
THRIFT AND 
ECONOMY STILL 
GREAT VIRTUES 


Thrift and economy are still the 
great virtues they were in our 
grandmothers’ time. Debt bur- 
Ss dens the future and too much of 
it impairs one’s credit. Borrowing therefore, should be 
resorted to only in periods of real emergency. These 
Principles apply equally to government and to private 


citizens. The difficulty is that government can borrow 
more readily than the citizen, and having borrowed for 
the benefit of one group, it is very difficult not to do so 
for other organized groups. Our national debt has risen 
enormously in the past ten years despite substantial 
increases in taxation. All this money must some day 
be repaid out of future taxes. Our immediate problem 
is to stop piling up more debt. This is not easy; in- 
deed, for the moment it is impossible. The safeguard 
we must seek is widespread understanding of the 
problem plus realistic and courageous leadership. 
Briefly stated, our sixth item becomes: 


6. Respect thrift and economy, and beware of debt. 


FAIR DEALING, Integrity of contract and respect 
RESPECT FOR THE for the rights of others are foun- 
RIGHTS OF OTHERS dation stones of civilization. 

They have been all but de- 
stroyed in many quarters of the world, and until they 
are restored barbarism will stalk the earth. Let us 
keep the candle of integrity burning brightly in Amer- 
ica. If we do so we shall one day use it to rekindle the 
flame of mutual trust, fair dealing, and respect for 
others in a suffering and chastened world. The seventh 
and last item of our Primer is, therefore: 


7. Above all, let us be scrupulous in keeping our 
word and in respecting the rights of others. 


This, then, is one Primer of American Self-Gov- 
ernment. If each of you would write your own I am 
sure I would be satisfied to accept them. For it seems 
to me that the principles are so simple, so clear, that 
having thought them through we may say of them in. 
the language of our forefathers, “These truths we hold 
to be self-evident.” 

But thinking on these subjects, and particularly 
thinking through on them, is not sufficiently wide- 
spread. Is it not our task as Americans to encourage 
and stimulate such thinking in every way at our com- 
mand? For if our educators, our business and pro- 
fessional men, our churchmen and our farmers, our 
trade and civic organizations, would write their 
Primers of American Self-Government and tell the 
story on a national scale through the press, the radio, 
the pulpit, the classroom and the public forum, how 
could we fail to reinculcate in the minds of our 130 
million home-loving citizens the rules for living the 
American way? 

















Selective Draft: 
Citizens’ Army 
In the Making 


For the first time the United States 
is considering a plan to compel its 
young men to accept military training 
in peace time. The method of com- 
pelling men to leave their civilian 
life for a year with the Army, Navy 
or Marine Corps is known as the se- 
lective draft. This method selects the 
fit from the unfit, and leaves to 
chance the actual designation of in- 
dividuals among the fit to be trained. 

If the draft law is enacted, here is 
how it will work: 

All men who are at least 21 but not 
yet 31 years old will be required to 
register. As they register each will 
receive a number from the local draft 
board. One local board will function 
for each 30,000 civilians. In each 
board the numbers will begin with 
one and run up to the highest num- 
ber to include all men in the age 
group living within the board’s juris- 
diction. Probably no board will have 
more than 3,500 registrants. 

When each local board has com- 
pleted the assignment of numbers, 
pellets not unlike Bingo counters are 
dumped into a goldfish bowl. After 
they have been thoroughly shaken up, 
a high government official—probably 
Secretary of War Stimson—will pick 
the numbers out of the bowl one by 
one while blindfolded. 

If the first number picked is “42,” 
the young man with that registration 
number in each of the 6,500 draft dis- 
tricts will be the first called before 
the draft board. The second number 
picked, say, 1,067, will determine the 
second group of 6,500 liable to call by 
the local boards. 

Whenever the Army, Navy or Ma- 
rine Corps sends out the first call for 
men, number 42 in each draft dis- 
trict will be notified to report to his 
local board. There he will be asked to answer questions 
as to his experience and background. He will be asked 
whether or not he claims deferment from military duty. 
If he is married or has relatives dependent on him, if he 
is a necessary employe in an essential war industry, if he 
is an alien, or has conscientious objections to military 
service, he may enter a claim to have his military duty 
deferred—put off. He is not required to claim the exemp- 
tion if he wants to take part in the military training 


program. 
The local board will determine whether he is entitled 
to deferment. It will question him, and, if necessary, 


take further testimony from witnesses as to the type of 
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work he is doing, his family obligations or his objections 
to military service. 

A physicians’ committee attached to the local board 
will examine him to determine his physical fitness for 
military duty. 

If the board decides that the evidence supported the 
claim for deferment entered by Number 42, he will be 
dismissed until such time as a greater emergency may 
exist when the country will need his services regardless, 
or until such time as the causes for his deferment no 
longer exist. If Number 42 is dismissed, then the person 
in the same district who has the second number drawn 
from the goldfish bowl will be called in. 
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HOW CONSCRIPTION WORKS 





One out of 10, age 21 to 30, may 


be called in next 14 months. 





If Number 42 makes no claim for deferment, he will 
be told to stand by for orders. When the military 
forces want him, he will receive necessary instructions to 
report to a designated military camp for induction and 
“processing.” 

The numbers will be called in the order of their draw- 
ing from the goldfish bowl in each draft district until 


that district finds enough young men to meet the quota 
assigned it by the governor of the State. Each State 
receives a quota from Washington. 

Except for general regulations, final decisions on each 
man to be drafted will be made by the local board which 
is to be composed of disinterested civilians—distin- 
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guished citizens of the community who are over the age 
limit and not subject to draft. 

In each case, however, if a person believes the board 
has erred in its decision, he may carry his case to an ap- 
peals board set up by the State and, if necessary, to 
Washington. To advise draftees, a special committee of 
lawyers will be attached to each local board. 

Purpose of the draft is to place the power of conscrip- 
tion in civilian rather than military hands. The system 
is comparable to that which has been used in peace time 
in almost every country except Great Britain and the 
United States. It is the same system used by the U.S. 
in 1917 after its entry into the first World War. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE WORLD 


How Hitler Reached Point Where Only Britain and U.S. Block Path 


The lessons to be learned 
from series of defeats 
that overwhelmed Europe 


By WILLIAM BIRD 


The war began in Moscow, on the night 
of August 22-23, 1939, when Joachim von 
Ribbentrop and Vyacheslav Molotov ini- 
tialed a non-aggression pact which was 
immediately—and_ correctly —interpreted 
by the world as an offensive alliance. The 
pact signified that Soviet Russia had de- 
serted the defensive alliance with France 
and England—French and British staff of- 
ficers were even at that moment in Mos- 
cow discussing plans for resisting an even- 
tual German attack on Poland—and had 
agreed to remain passive for a considera- 
tion. 

It was essential to Germany’s plan for 
invading Poland that the Soviet should 
not go to Poland’s aid. If Russia had not 
been on Germany’s side the war in the east 
of Europe would have been a very differ- 
ent thing from the blitzkrieg it was. The 
Red Army is perhaps not a perfect mili- 
tary machine and probably would have 
been defeated eventually, as the Czar’s 
armies were, but it would have taken time 
and the expenditure of much material and 
many lives. 

Russia’s price for this desertion was 
Eastern Poland, the Baltic States, a free 
hand in Finland and the restitution by Ru- 
mania of Bessarabia. It was a very high 
price for Germany to pay. Germany had 
conquered the Baltic States in the last 
war and had helped the Finns win their 
independence from Bolshevik Russia. Had 
Germany won the war in the West, the 
whole Baltic area would have been a Ger- 
man sphere of influence. Indeed, even after 
the German defeat in 1918 Germany suc- 
ceeded in colonizing the Baltic provinces 
and regarded them as already part of the 
greater Deutschtum. 

But when you are planning a holdup, it 
is often necessary.to have a confederate, 
and he must be given his share of the 
spoils. The wise highwayman, however, 
knows that, if he is stronger than the con- 
federate, he can always take the latter’s 
share away from him later. That, appar- 
ently, is Germany’s calculation in the case 
of Russia. 

I was in Danzig when the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov pact was signed, and it was in 
Danzig that I had my first opportunity to 
watch the working of Germany’s ingenious 
intimidation methods, employed to pre- 
pare the way for invasions and annexa- 
tions. Danzig was supposedly a free city, 
but by the summer of 1939 it was as 
thoroughly Nazified as any city in the 
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Reich itself. The whole city administra- 
tion was Nazi, and a law had been passed 
forbidding the existence of any other party 
than Hitler’s. 

All through August parties of “tourists” 
had arrived from Germany. Polish cus- 
toms, railway and police officers had been 
removed, or had been terrorized, and arms 
had been smuggled in. Truckloads of black- 
uniformed S.S. troops paraded constantly 
through the streets, while the sidewalk 
throngs raised their arms in salute and 
shouted “Heil Hitler!” 

A superficial observer would have said 
that the people of Danzig would welcome 
the coming German invasion of Poland, 
and the annexation of Danzig to the 
Reich. But merchants in the then prosper- 
ous city whose confidence I was able to 
gain told a different tale. 

“We are all Germans, of course,” they 
said, “and our sympathies are ever with 





This article on how Germany 
planned and executed the war 
was written by William Bird, 
who has lived in France for 
twenty years, most of which 
time he has been the New 
York Sun’s correspondent. He 
has just returned to this coun- 
try after escaping the Nazi in- 
vasion of France. The article is 
printed with the permission of 
the New York Sun. 











our mother country, whatever regime she 
may have. Many—perhaps most—of us 
think Hitler has done wonderful work in 
restoring Germany’s independence and 
self-respect, and have joined the Nazi 
party out of genuine conviction. But we 
know that if Danzig is annexed to Ger- 
many our city will be ruined.” 

I was able to check the existence of 
this sentiment from enough independent 
sources to be convinced that Hitler’s pic- 
ture of a Danzig aching to return to the 
Fatherland was a monstrous misrepre- 
sentation. What the Danzigers wanted 
was to be left alone to go on making 
money—real money, with an international 
exchange value, not in German marks 
made for internal consumption only. 

The reason for going back to this for- 
gotten phase of the current war is that it 
serves to refute Hitler’s repeated assertion 
that he did not seek war. For Hitler was 
perfectly aware that Danzig would never 


spontaneously have asked annexation to 
the Reich. 

The excuse that he must invade Poland 
in order to liberate Danzig thus collapses, 
and it becomes obvious that Danzig was 
never anything more than a convenient 
pretext for launching a war the ultimate 
object of which was the destruction of 
British sea power. 

Ten days after the signing of the Moscow 
pact, Germany invaded Poland and World 
War No. 2 had begun. The blitzkrieg in 
Poland far surpassed anything that the 
most imaginative prophets had foreseen, 
Thousands of planes dropping bombs 
blasted a path for mechanized units, which 
in turn were followed rapidly by infantry 
that occupied the terrain. It was a new 
kind of marvelously synchronized warfare, 
allowing no opportunity for the use of 
classic defense methods such as _ were 
taught in manuals of tactics based on the 
experience of World War No. 1. Polish 
soldiers who survived said: “How can you 
beat an enemy if you never see him? We 
never saw a German in the whole war— 
just machines.” 

France had long since mobilized her first 
line army by calling up selected men in- 
dividually, thus avoiding a general mobili- 
zation that might have been taken as a 
provocation. General mobilization orders 
in both France and England went out on 
September 3. 

Paris, by the end of September, when 
the Polish Army had been crushed by the 
combined Russo-German advance, was 
quivering in anticipation of a German as 
sault. It was expected that, as soon as 
Poland was disposed of, the German air 
army, whose frightful power was by now 
realized, would turn against France. There 
were frequent air-raid alarms, usually in 
the middle of the night, and the populace, 
awakened from fitful sleep, would flee to 
bomb-proof cellars, carrying their gas 
masks, from which they were never sep- 
arated night or day, and spend an anxious 
hour waiting for the all clear. But as the 
weeks wore on and no bombs were ever 
dropped, people regained their confidence. 

The papers were full of stories about the 
impregnable Maginot Line and the unbeat- 
able French Army. Confidence was unlim- 
ited. People railed at Hitler for being afraid 
to attack. The greatest fear in France wasof 
a peace offensive that might confuse public 
opinion and lead to an inconclusive peace. 


Chapter Il 


Somebody coined an expression that re- 
mained current throughout the winter. It 


was a “phony” war—a war that was never 
really going to be fought, but was just 4 § 


screen behind which astute politicians were 
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going to rig up something—we never 
learned what. 

Looking backward, it seems incredible 
that the world could have swallowed the 
propaganda of the Allied High Command 
and of the French and British information 
ministries. The essence of Allied doctrine 
all last winter was that the war on the 
Western Front was a deadlock. The Ger- 
mans did not dare to attack, because a 
frontal assault would entail frightful losses, 
out of all proportion to any possible gain. 
The Allies, for their part, had no interest 
in attacking, since Germany was complete- 
ly blockaded and must eventually run out 
of raw materials. The Germans were not even 
indulging in air raids, it was pointed out, 
because their reserves of gasoline were low. 

The possibility of a German attack 
through Holland and Belgium was con- 
templated with equanimity. Holland was 
well known to be impregnable, thanks to 
the possibility of opening the dikes and 
flooding the country. Belgium was far 
better armed than in 1914. The German 
general staff appeared to realize that an 
attack through Belgium would expose Ger- 
many to a violent counter-attack, which 
would carry the war into German terri- 
tory and seriously weaken the prestige of 
the Hitler regime. 

The only hope of breaking the deadlock 
was the opening of a new frontier in South- 
eastern Europe. British troops from Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were landing in 
Egypt. General Maxime Weygand had 
600,000 men in Syria. Things were going 
to happen—Germany’s oil supplies from 
the Caucasus were going to be cut off by 
a surprise attack, and the Allied navies, 
thanks to their pact with Turkey, were 
going to invade the Black Sea. 

Meanwhile, Soviet Russia, proceeding to 
collect the second installment of what Ger- 
many had promised in return for Russian 
aid against Poland, attacked Finland. The 
Finns fought miraculously. The Red Army, 
we were informed, was badly equipped and 
clothed. Russians were freezing to death 
by thousands, while the Finns, wrapped in 
bedsheets, didn’t seem to mind the cold at 
all. The valiant little Finnish nation was 
actually winning the war against the 
mighty Russian Empire. 

When all this proved illusory and Fin- 
land succumbed, we were blandly informed 
that the Russian victory in Finland was 
a serious blow to Germany, as it placed 
Russia in control of the Gulf of Bothnia and 
would lead to friction between Russia and 
Germany for the domination of Sweden. 

On the Western Front the winter passed 
eventlessly. Daily communiques had noth- 
ing to report, or gave accounts of outpost 
raids. The taking of a prisoner or two was 
an event worth mentioning. 

In my frequent visits to French head- 
quarters and to various sectors of the 
French front during the winter, I was in 
constant contact with high officers of the 
Second Bureau, the military intelligence. 
They are a highly cultivated body of men, 
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charged with gathering and collating every 
scrap of information concerning the enemy. 
They knew every detail of the German 
Army’s organization, strategy and tactics. 

Not once, but a hundred times, they ex- 
plained to me that Germany was woefully 
short of trained officers and non-coms. 
Germany could mobilize, no doubt, near- 
ly twice as many men as France could, but 
what good were they if they were not 
competently led? As for a blitzkrieg led 
by planes and tanks, the Germans had 
made the supreme mistake of waiting all 
winter and thus giving the French time to 
prepare against it. If they had launched it 
in October, it might have had a chance, 
though even that was doubtful. Now the 
French were ready and the Germans knew 
such an attempt was hopeless. 





WILLIAM BIRD 


Tacticians explained that against 
modern methods of defense, such as Po- 
land did not possess, tank assaults could 
accomplish little. All you had to do was 
open up a hole in your line and let the 
tanks through. Then you swooped down 
on their flanks and cut off their retreat. 
Soon they would run out of gas and have 
to surrender. Unfortunately, the Germans 
knew this as well, and consequently would 
not try it. 

On April 9 the deadlock was broken by 
Germany’s seizure of Denmark and in- 
vasion of Norway. This was greeted as a 
supreme blunder on Germany’s part. 
Strategists pointed out that, with England 
in control of the seas, Germany could not 
possibly get supplies and reinforcements 
to an army in Norway, whereas England 
and France could land troops at will. The 
only possible consequence of this adven- 
ture would be a stinging defeat for Ger- 
many. 





That prediction left two things out of 
account—the activity in Norway of Ger- 
man fifth columnists who co-operated with 
the invaders and particularly with the 
parachute troops that seized the airfields, 
and the amazing irresolution and indecision 
of the Allied High Command. Hitler ap- 
parently was convinced, and he had ample 
reason to be, that the Allies would not 
move with sufficient speed or sufficient 
force, and that consequently an act which 
by all the books ought to have been 
doomed to failure had excellent chances 
of success. 

But even the humiliating setback in Nor- 
way did not disturb the self-assurance of 
the Allied command. The possession of 
Norway did not bring the Germans any 
nearer to victory. It was just a regrettable 
incident. The main position was not 
changed. The Allies were standing firm on 
an impregnable line from Switzerland to 
the Channel, and time was working for 
them. 

Such—it seems impossible to believe it 
today—was the tone and tenor of Allied 
propaganda during the winter of 1939-40, 
and such I firmly believe was the honest 
conviction of the French and British gen- 
eral staffs down to hardly more than ten 
weeks ago. 


Chapter Ill 


There have been allegations of treach- 
ery against high and low officers in the 
French Army and against important civil- 
ian officials. It is possible that some of the 
charges are true, but it was not treachery 
that defeated France, it was incompetence 
in the High Command, plus lack of mate- 
rial, particularly airplanes. 

The blitzkrieg technique depends en- 
tirely on preparatory air bombardments. 
Bombing planes, wave after wave of them, 
fly low over the sector to be attacked, 
driving the defenders to cover. Then the 
tanks follow, before resistance can be or- 
ganized. The tanks then hold the newly 
won ground against counter-attack, until 
the infantry and its supply columns arrive. 

The whole operation would be impossi- 
ble without complete mastery of the air. 
Dive bombers can smash tank attacks, 
and assault bombers, hedge-hopping planes 
flying at not more than 10 feet altitude, 
can wreck infantry and supply columns. A 
break-through of tanks would have no 
serious consequences, if not followed by 
infantry to occupy the terrain. If France 
and England had been supplied adequately 
with planes, the lightning victory of the 
German Army would have been impos- 
sible. 

Placing the blame for the Allied lack of 
air preparedness would take us too far 
afield. There were many causes, including 
utopian social legislation, which prevented 
the speeding up of airplane manufacture. 
Essentially, however, the fault was a lack 
of any coherent armament policy. Enor- 
mous amounts of money were spent on 
armaments, but the capital role played by 
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aviation in blitzkrieg defense was over- 
looked. France was well prepared to re- 
fight the war of 1914—she was not ready 
for the war of 1939. 

When on May 10—it is hard to believe 
that that date was barely more than ten 
weeks ago!—the radio announced the Ger- 
man invasion of Holland, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, I had just returned to Paris 
from a visit to the Maginot Line. I at 
once telephoned to the headquarters officer 
in charge of the press and announced that I 
was leaving for the front. “Oh, no, you’re 
not,” was the answer. “All correspondents 
are forbidden to leave Paris until further 
notice.” 

There is no use arguing with headquar- 
ters officers, and I did not argue, beyond 
expressing my astonishment at the new 
regulation. But then I reflected that I had 
my army headquarters pass in my pocket, 
having neglected to turn it in on returning 
from my last trip to the front. 

I reached Nancy that night, considera- 
bly delayed by air bombardments which 
had torn up the rails at different points. 
After a day in Metz with correspondents 
of other newspapers struggling to get au- 
thorization to proceed to the battle front, 
I succeeded in getting near Longwy on 
May 12. The battle for possession of that 
city was then raging, and we watched it 
from a hillcrest where a French motorized 
regiment was resting. This regiment had 
fought and lost the battle of Luxembourg 
during the previous two days. 

The men were grimy and tired, but 
there was a sparkle of elation in their eyes 
as they described the fighting. They were 
obviously pleased that the winter-long 
wait was over, and that the war had really 
begun. None had the faintest doubt of the 
outcome. 

Beyond the plain at our feet, shells were 
bursting and planes roared overhead. 
Through glasses we could see columns of 
troops moving up the hillside toward 
Longwy. 

A motorcyclist put-putted up to the 
Colonel, saluted and handed him a paper. 
“Order to march,” the Colonel commented. 
Officers who had been chatting with us in 
groups snapped at attention. The men, 
most of whom had had little rest for two 
days, rushed to their machines. In a few 
minutes the regiment had gone—toward 
Longwy, to another losing fight. 

Back at Nancy, headquarters of the sec- 
ond group of armies, we got bad news. 
Something had gone wrong near Sedan. 
The French Ninth Army, under General 
Corap, had failed to execute the mission 
assigned to it, and the German tanks had 
broken through on a wide front. The dam- 
age might be repaired, but the situation 
was undoubtedly grave. 

In Paris we learned, the next day, of the 
devastating effect of German air bom- 
bardments which prepared the way for 
tank drives. There was no way to meet 
planes except with planes. 

I spent a week visiting various French 
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air bases. Everywhere I heard the same 
cry: We can still win if we can get planes! 
America seemed to be the only hope. Could 
America send enough planes quickly? 

An aviation general’s voice broke when 
he told me how French chasers went out 
and engaged the enemy at odds of ten to 
one—and sometimes won the fight. His 
fliers were getting no rest, they had to go 
out every day, and often several times a 
day. 

At Etampes, headquarters of the assault 
aviation, officers described how their bomb- 
ers flew at ten feet altitude and bombed 
German columns. But the German air- 
craft barrage was terrific. The planes had 
to plow through a dense fire of shells and 
machine gun bullets. The usual percentage 
of loss was fifty. No planes ever came back 
without scars. But it was the only way to 
stop the German advance. If they only had 
more planes, they could turn the tide of the 
battle. And if their planes were faster— 
300 miles an hour at low altitude instead 
of 200—they would not lose so many. 

All the airfields I saw had been bombed. 
At Chartres I saw the piled-up wrecks of a 
dozen or more French planes that had been 
destroyed on the ground by German 
bombers. The French paid high tribute to 
the accuracy of the German bombers. They 
put their bombs on the target, even at 
20,000 feet. 

It was hardly a week after the offensive 
started, but already the roads north and 
east of Paris were clogged with refugees. 
They streamed down all the roads. There 
was little or no traffic regulation. Army 
transport columns waited for hours while 
the tangle of farm carts drawn by stum- 
bling horses was straightened out suffi- 
ciently to let them pass. 

Soon the refugee columns were joined by 
straggling remnants of broken divisions, 
soldiers without arms, staggering aimlessly 
southward with a dazed stare in their eyes. 
We knew the end was coming, but nobody 
would admit it, even to himself. 


Chapter IV 


Gamelin, imitating Joffre’s message at 
the Marne, ordered his troops to die where 
they stood rather than yield an inch of 
French soil. Weygand, when he succeeded 
Gamelin, reiterated the order. But still 
the Germans came on relentlessly. They 
reached the Channel, cutting off the Brit- 
ish Expeditionary Force and the French 
northern armies from the main body of 
the defenders. King Leopold surrendered 
without warning, leaving the British and 
French to extricate themselves as best they 
could. 

Nobody knows how many French were 
killed in obedience to the orders of Gamelin 
and Weygand. A figure given out semi- 
officially in Bordeaux after the armistice 
said 1,600,000—which would be consider- 
ably more than the total number of 
French killed in the war of 1914-18, and is 
probably a gross exaggeration. The French 
had no means of ascertaining whether 


missing men were killed or merely cap. 
tured. The Germans captured many large 
bodies of French troops by surrounding 
them. 

Italy did not enter the war until June 
10, when it was quite plain that there was 
little if any kick left in the French carcass, 
The war by that time was over so far as 
France was concerned, though there was 
still a possibility that the French Goy. 
ernment might take its navy to England 
and continue the struggle from there. 

Paris was rapidly being surrounded by 
the German onrush. The government fled 
to Tours. I endeavored to follow it, but 
the roads were so congested—there were 
by this time more than 8,000,000 refugees 
on the highways—that I reached there 
barely in time to learn that it had decamped 
again, this time to Bordeaux. Government 
services were in hopeless confusion: I. 
dispensable documents had been lost, and 
so had many indispensable officials, who 
either could find no means of transporta- 
tion or else were delayed in traffic jams, 
Telegraph lines had been bombed down or 
had been destroyed by spies, and much of 
the time the government was unable to 
communicate with army headquarters, 
which, in turn, had the utmost difficulty in 
getting reports from the armies in the 
field and transmitting orders to them. 

About the only branch of the gover- 
ment that operated to the end with undi- 
minished efficiency was the censorship. It 
continued to blue-pencil every word or 
phrase that contained the faintest note of 
pessimism. Newspaper correspondents 
like the writer who had been bombed 
from Paris to Bordeaux were expected 
to be cheerful about France’s military 
prospects. 

I reached Bordeaux in the afternoon of 
June 16, after witnessing a fine display of 
antiaircraft fireworks at Royan the previ- 
ous night, and learned that France was 
throwing in the sponge. Premier Paul 
Reynaud resigned at 11:30 that night and 
was succeeded by Marshal Petain.» We all 
knew what that meant and we wrote dis- 
patches bemoaning France’s sad fate. The 
censor rejected them—they were too 
gloomy, he said. 

When France asked for an armistice and 
submitted to terms that amount in reality 
to unconditional surrender, the last possi- 
bility of resistance to Germany on the con- 
tinent of Europe disappeared, with the 
solitary exception of Gibraltar. The only 
independent nations on the continent with 
appreciable military power are Italy, al 
lied to Germany, and Russia, which has 
adopted a policy of benevolent neutrality. 
Turkey and Yugoslavia, as friends of the 
late Anglo-French alliance, might have | 
played an important auxiliary role if 
France had not crumbled, but, in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, neither is strong enough 
to dream of challenging or resisting Ger | 
many. f 

The collapse of France leaves Germany 
in undisputed control of the entire con- 
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tinent, ending for the time being that bal- 
ance of hostile powers that has in the past 
been England’s main safeguard. Germany 
has by masterly planning and faultless ex- 
ecution won a series of battles—Poland, 
Norway, Flanders, France—that now place 
England in a position even more perilous 
than she occupied at Waterloo, 125 years 


the Battle of England has barely be- 
gun. It promises to be the hardest and long- 
est fight that Hitler has yet had to face. 
The French Army was decisively beaten 
in less than a month, but, in the case of 
England, Germany’s tactical problem is 
complicated by the difficulty of transport- 
ing infantry across the water while Eng- 
land still has naval supremacy. 

Up to now the Germans are again rely- 
ing, in the war on England, on their im- 
mense superiority in aviation. The first 
weapon they use is terror—they hope by 
repeated bombings of heavily populated 
regions to intimidate the British people 
and cause them to long for peace. Next 
they hope to destroy essential factories and 
food depots, while hampering to the extent 
of their power England’s sea-borne com- 
merce. 

Planes, however, are not as effective in 
these uses as they are against land forces 
in movement. Nor is it to be expected that, 
in a densely populated country like the 
British Isles, they will be able to invade 
the country by parachute, as they did to 
a large extent in Norway. 

It appears, therefore, that England has 
excellent chances to stand off an invasion 
for some time. But wars can rarely be won 
by purely defensive tactics, and England’s 
problem is not only to stave off defeat, but 
to accomplish victory. Beating Germany 
requires first of all wresting from Germany 
command of the air. 

With a decisively superior air force and 
an overwhelmingly superior navy, Eng- 
land would be in_a far better position to 


> inflict defeat on Germany than shipless 
» Germany is in now to beat England. And 


with the aid of American airplane factories, 

the British ought to have a substantial 

lead in aviation before next spring. 
Nevertheless, the possibility that Ger- 


) many, which has sprung so many surprises 


a 


in the past few months, may achieve a 
surprise invasion of England cannot be 
overlooked. It would not take many Ger- 
man Panzer divisions, with their accom- 
panying infantry, to force England to sub- 


) mission. Should that occur and should the 
i British Government fall back on Canada, 
© as has been suggested, the war will be at 


our front door. 
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Hitler believes he is on the way to the 
conquest of the world. If England cannot 
stop him, the task will come up to us. 


Chapter V 


Toleration is ingrained in the American 
character and is one of the pillars of the 
American system of life and government. 
It would never occur to any responsible 
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American statesman to dictate to a Eu- 
ropean nation what kind of government it 
should have. We may pity those peoples, 
whether German or Italian, Russian or 
French, who do not enjoy the liberties we 
cherish, but we do not attempt to impose 
liberty upon them. 

So it comes about that many Americans 
are saying today: What matter if Hitler 
does win? Suppose he does subdue Eng- 
land as he has subdued the whole conti- 
nent of Europe, and impose totalitarian 
rule from Scotland to Suez? It is no affair 
of ours. We have managed to get along 
with Nazi Germany; we can get along with 
a Nazi Europe. 

That would be true if Hitler were im- 
bued with the same spirit of toleration as 
ourselves. But intolerance is just as much 
the foundation of the Nazi spirit as its op- 
posite is of ours. We can tolerate Nazism, 
but Nazism cannot tolerate freedom. 

Even if Hitler should publicly declare 
that his ambitions would be satisfied with 
the defeat of England, we ought to know 
it to be untrue. Only two years ago his 
only ambition was the rescue of Germans 
living under foreign oppressors. One year 
ago he wanted something more—“lebens- 
raum.” Today he wants empire, tomor- 
row world conquest. The Nazi edifice will 
never be safe if one spark of freedom is 
left anywhere in the world. 

Hitler and the Nazi chiefs are men of 
method and foresight, and in my opinion 
detailed plans for the conquest of America 
have already been drawn, and specialists 
are already being trained for their execu- 
tion. It seems a formidable undertaking, 
but why should it be? France, with an 
army of 5,000,000 trained men, crumbled 
in a few weeks. If Hitler defeats England, 
the booty will include the British fleet and 
merchant marine. With what forces can 
the United States prevent the landing on 
this continent of a German army of 250,- 
000 within six weeks, and 1,000,000 men 
within three months? 

We have no allies to call to our help, 
whereas Germany might easily have the 
aid of Japan. If the United States fleet 
were brought into the Atlantic to resist 
the invasion, we can scarcely imagine that 
Japan would miss the opportunity to seize 
the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies 
and possibly Hawaii. 

We cannot expect aid from Russia if 
England is overcome. Russia is not likely 
to turn against Germany so long as 
Germany is winning and so long as the 
Germans are not weakened by the strug- 
gle. 

Russia’s pact with Germany will not be 
of unlimited duration. The two countries 
have many conflicting interests. Stalin 
knows only too well that Hitler does not 
intend to let him keep the Baltic States 
and continue to control Finland and the 
Gulf of Bothnia. The astute Georgian 
peasant certainly cannot overlook the 
menace that a strong and victorious Ger- 
many would represent for Soviet Russia. 


He can only pray that Germany will be 
defeated by England, or that the war will 
drag on so long that Germany will be in 
no condition to embark on further ad- 
ventures. 

Appearances today are that Germany is 
ready for a campaign of air bombardments 
against England, to be followed by an at- 
tempt to land motorized units in the Brit- 
ish Isles. It is probably the only way in 
which England conceivably. can be beaten, 
but it must be emphasized that, if it is 
not accomplished within a few months, six 
at the most, there is little chance of ac- 
complishing it at all. Within six months, 
according to the best opinion available, 
England should have achieved parity, at 
least, with German air power, and, with- 
out overwhelmingly superior air forces, the 
difficulties of the German scheme would be 
increased tenfold. 

It is not possible to enumerate all the 
turnings that the present conflict may 
take. The most likely, it seems to the 
writer, is that England will prove able to 
withstand the German onslaught, in which 
case we are only now on the threshold of 
a titanic struggle that may not terminate 
for many years and that might ultimately 
involve other nations, including the United 
States and Russia, both on the anti-Ger- 
man side. It is even possible, I believe, 
that in such an event Italy might switch 
her allegiance. 

Another possibility worth considering is 
that England will be invaded by a con- 
quering army, but that the British Gov- 
ernment and navy will succeed in fleeing to 
Canada, continuing the war with Ottawa 
as capital. We should then have the un- 
usual spectacle of Germany attempting to 
attack by air only—for there is scarcely 
any German Navy left—an enemy 3,000 
miles away. How such a battle would be 
conducted it is idle to try to guess, but 
it is certain that the United States would 
watch it with interest and not a little con- 
cern. 

This war, with the annihilation of 
France and the placing of England in the 
most desperate situation in her history, 
proves the need for all nations that expect 
to maintain their independence of not only 
spending lavish amounts of money on na- 
tional defense, but also of planning with 
maximum skill the strategy and tactics of 
defensive war. Leading French military 
critics are now convinced that France was 
beaten primarily because the strategy of 
the general staff called for defending the 
frontiers, leaving the initiative entirely to 
the enemy. A more aggressive strategy, 
they believe, would have led to other re- 
sults. 

It is the aggressor, not the defender, who 
thus far has had the advantage in the new 
kind of warfare devised and developed by 
Hitler’s Germany. And Hitler, at least, be- 
lieves it will continue to be thus, until first 
England and subsequently the United 
States are brought under subjection. 
(Copyright, 1940, By The New York Sun) 
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The Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Should U.S. Adopt Peace-time 
Or One-year Voluntary Army 


General George C. Marshall 


WASHINGTON, D.C.; Chief of Staff, 
War Department, 


answers: 

I favor a form of selective service where- 
by male citizens from 21 to 30 years of 
age, inclusive, will be eligible for invol- 
untary service in the armed forces. I prefer 
this to voluntary enlistment of one year 
or more in the Army because, in my opin- 
ion, compulsory service and training are 
essential to our national defense require- 
ments, especially in view of the present 
international situation. Selective service 
is a scientific, democratic and economical 
method of bringing our Army up to the 
required strength. Furthermore, it would 
be tremendously effective in improving the 
quality of our citizenship. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., 


LANCASTER, PA.; Republican; President, 
National Association of Manufacturers; 
Director, Chamb of Commerce of U.S., 





answers: 

As a citizen, I am an ardent supporter of 
adequate defense measures. Nevertheless, 
speaking as an individual and not in be- 
half of any organization with which I am 
connected, I believe that voluntary en- 
listment for one year’s service should be 
given brief but thorough trial before con- 
scription, with its extremely far-reaching 


(by telegraph) 





—Harris & Ewing 
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Conscription 
Enlistments? 





Congressional consideration of 
bills providing for compulsory mili- 
tary training in peace time has 
aroused widespread controversy 
over the question whether this 
nation should depart from its tra- 
ditional policy of voluntary enlist- 
ment and adopt some form of con- 
scription as a defense measure. 
To obtain a cross-section of au- 
thoritative opinion, The United 
States News asked outstanding 
military men, governmental of- 





ae 


ficers, and leaders in private life 
this question: 
Do you favor conscription 
for military service of those 


between the ages of 21 and , 


30, or do you believe that a 

plan of voluntary enlistment 

for one year’s service in the 

Army would meet this nation’s 

defense needs? | 

Answers are presented here- 
with. Others will be printed in next 
week’s issue. 








implications, is adopted as a permanent 
policy here in America. 


Robert P. Patterson 
The Assistant Secretary of War, 
answers: 

I am strongly in favor of compulsory 
military service. It is my belief that no 
plan of voluntary enlistment will meet the 
present needs in regard to national de- 
fense. 


General Charles P. Summerall 


CHARLESTON, S.C.; Former Chief of Staff, 
War Department; Former Member, Joint 
Board, Army-Navy, 


answers: 

I urge selective service for men above 21 
years of age. It is unimportant at this time 
whether the upper limit is 30 or 45. Boys 
under 21 do not have the physique to un- 
dergo the strenuous training and the ex- 
posure required under mobilization condi- 
tions. No plan of voluntary service could 
meet the nation’s defense need. 


(by telegraph) 


Senator Elmer Thomas 


(Dem.), Oklahoma; Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs; Member, Commit- 
tees on Appropriations and Agriculture, 


answers: 

I am opposed to the conscription policy 
until I am convinced that the voluntary 
enlistment plan will not produce the num- 
ber and quality of men required for the 
proper defense of the United States. 

So far as the officers of either the Na- 





tional Guard or the Reserve Officers Corps 
are concerned, the men called to service 
would, as a rule, be benefited because the 
salaries they would receive as officers 
would be more attractive than the salaries 
or income they are now receiving. Insofar 


as the enlisted men are concerned, how. ® 


ever, even the WPA workers are receiving 
better salaries than the soldiers who would 
be forced to serve for $21 per month. 

If the voluntary enlistment plan proves 
a failure, then I shall gladly vote for-the 
conscription plan. 








Maj. Gen. Charles H. Martin | 


U.S.A.; Retired; Portland, Oregon; Former 
Governor of Oregon and Representative in 
Congress; Former World War Commander 
and Head of Panama Department, 


answers: 
The vices of the volunteer system of rais- 
ing troops lie not in men who volunteer, 
but in those who do not. The system is 
even unreliable for the Regular Army and 
National Guard in peace time. 
Selective service is a necessary measure 
for national defense. Its success in the J 
World War is a sufficient guarantee. 


(by telegraph) 


ene 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


PALO ALTO, CALIF.; President, Stanford © 
University; Secretary of Interior in ; 
President Hoover’s Cabinet, 


answers: 

There has been too much speed in the § 
widespread conscription program without 
adequate preparation for it, either in it 
formation or action. A period of voluntary 


(by telegraph) 
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enlistment should be tried before entering 
upon too drastic a program. 

I think a one-year voluntary enlistment 
will provide enough men for such training 
as is now possible with existing material. 
Prompt passage of a draft measure similar 
to that of 1917-1918 can be put through 
if the need is shown. 


Senator Capper 


(Rep.), Kansas; Member, Senate Committees 
on Finance, Foreign Relations and 
Agriculture, 


answers: 

I am for an adequate national defense 
program, but I am opposed to conscription 
for military service in peace time, and shall 
do all in my power to prevent the enact- 
ment of such legislation. It is a threat to 
the very fundamentals of this Government. 

If it is necessary to increase the size of 
our Army, in view of world conditions 
which offer a potential threat to our na- 
tional defense, I am in favor of giving the 
traditional voluntary enlistment plan an 
honest and thorough trial before accepting 
the Hitler plan of military conscription. 


Gov. William H. Vanderbilt 
(Rep.), Rhode Island, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
Both National Guard and Regular Army 
have conducted recruiting drives during 
the past year with fair success, but I do 
not believe it is possible to secure the 
necessary men for an essential increase in 
the armed forces without a compulsory 
training law. I am, therefore, in favor of 
enactment of this law at the earliest date 
consistent with careful consideration by 
Congress. 


Senator Vandenberg 


(Rep.), Michigan; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations, Finance, 
Commerce, 


answers: 


It is perfectly obvious that an expand- 
ing national defense equipment requires a 
paralleling expansion in national defense 
personnel. I favor it. But there is as yet 
no remotely adequate proof that this 
expanding personnel cannot be obtained 
on a voluntary basis in the traditional 
American peace-time method. 

As a last recourse, I would support con- 
scription—and I would not wait until 
it is “too late” either. But I shall never 
embrace it as a first resort because it rep- 
resents basic peace-time regimentation of 
American life in a fashion utterly repug- 
nant to American democracy and Ameri- 
can tradition. 
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watch a professional baseball game 
played under lights. 


° Yet, the idea of night baseball 
was advanced as early as three dec- 
ades ago. True, nothing was done 
about this so-called “fantastic 
dream” then. But twelve years ago, 
a minor league club toured the 
country with a portable lighting 
system and played before fans at 
night in much the same manner asa 
carnival troupe. 


° Night baseball at last became 
a reality. And it proved increasingly 
popular, evidenced by the fact that 
in the past ten years it has devel- 
oped in the minor leagues to a point 
where seven games out of every ten 
are today played under lights. 


¢ In 1935 night baseball grad- 
uated to its first major league park. 
So rapidly has it caught on here that 
eight of the big league parks are 
now equipped with the most mod- 
ern lighting facilities. And we are 
proud to say that five of these light- 
ing systems were designed and in- 
stalled by our own company. 


© One has only to check the turn- 
stiles to appreciate how eagerly the 





public has taken night baseball to 
its heart. 


° In 1939, for instance, nearly 
one million persons attended major 
league night baseball games. The 
night games at Shibe Park, Phila- 
delphia, topped the daytime atten- 
dance average five to one. In Comis- 
key Park, Chicago, the first six night 
games drew over 188,000 paid ad- 
missions. 


¢ There has been similar enthu- 
siastic response to night games 
played in the Polo Grounds, New 
York; Sportsman’s Field, St. Louis; 
Forbes Field, Pittsburgh; as well as 
those at other baseball parks. 


© Consider if you will the unusual 
demands of a lighting system that 
must provide glareless illumination 
for a fast night baseball game. 


¢ At Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, 
our most recent installation, more 
than 210 million candlepower of 
light is spread over the field from 
864 floodlights, each of some 1500 
watt capacity. Their combined out- 
put would be enough to light every 
home ina city of 25,000 population. 
If this light were concentrated in a 
single unit it would make a news- 
paper readable more than 18 miles 
away. Distributed as it is, the illu- 
mination over Forbes Field is 19 
times brighter than the average bus- 
iness man’s desk. 


¢ Fortunately, we at Westing- 
house were able to bring to this 
exacting problem a long and highly 
varied lighting experience. Through 
the important contributions we have 
made to better lighting, stores have 
been made more attractive to shop- 
pers; factories and offices more effi- 
cient for employees; school rooms 
more conducive to study; public 
thoroughfares, airports and river 
docks infinitely more safe. 




















































Hemisphere seen freed 
of Nazi menace; minority 
feels U.S. goal not met 


Wide differences of opinion are voiced 
on the results of the Pan-American Con- 
ference of Foreign Ministers at Havana. 
The verdicts range from “monumental 
success” to “diplomatic failure.” Two- 
thirds of the press is impressed with the 
achievements of the meeting, but one- 
third feels that the goal set by the United 
States Government and Secretary of State 
Hull was not reached. Editorial discussion 
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deals largely with the Act of Havana, con- 
cerning protection of Western Hemisphere 
colonies of European nations. 

“The Act of Havana,” says the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution (Dem.), “is a dip- 
lomatic achievement of such moment that 
it may go down in history as transcending 
in importance the Monroe Doctrine itself.” 

However, in the opinion of the Rich- 
mond (Va.) News Leader (Dem.), “We 
suffered a definite diplomatic defeat,” ob- 
serving that “when eight of the twenty- 
one participating republics attach reserva- 
tions to the Act of Havana, the measure 
loses its meaning.” 

“The exchange of fine words and friend- 
ly gestures should be continued, of course,” 
the News Leader adds, “but, practically, 
should we center our efforts on Central Amer- 
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——_ Nhe bro and Con of National Ioruen. 
REACTION TO HAVANA CONFERENCE 


Majority of Commentators Impressed by Achievements of Meeting 


ica, Caribbean and Cuban friendships?” 

“The Act of Havana,” states the Detroit 
(Mich.) News (Ind.), “takes care, as well 
as may be, of the danger that Nazi Ger- 
many or its satellites may seek a Western 
Hemisphere foothold in colonies now be- 
longing to Holland, France or England. It 
is an implementation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine well deserving to be called historic.” 

“The doctrine long espoused by this na- 
tion is accepted by the other American 
nations,” observes the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Age-Herald (Dem.), while the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.) points out 
that “if the unlikely situation should de- 
velop that Hitler sought to annex posses- 
sions here through armed invasion, the 
United States fleet could move at once 
without waiting for a decision by the 
special committee set up by the Act. The 
principle of the Monroe Doctrine is there- 


. by preserved and not diluted through the 


necessity of awaiting consultation with the 
other American republics.” 

“As a practical matter,” contends the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette (Rep.), “it 
is unlikely that any of the score of repub- 
lics ranging from Panama’s 467,459 popu- 
lation to Brazil’s 43,246,931 would move 
against a foreign threat without the tacit 
approval of this country,” holding that 
“the result at Havana is likely to be dis- 
couraging to anyone hoping for discord in 
this hemisphere or contemplating the pos- 
sessions of conquered European nations 
with a too-avid eye.” 


Harper in Birmingham Age-Herald — 





WHAT'S A BOW WITHOUT A CORD? 





“The 


Havana 


resolution on economic tl 
and financial collaboration,” according to . 
the St. Paul (Minn.) Pioneer Press (Ind), “ 
“far from establishing an inter-Americap 


cartel, or the like, leaves positive action § b 
in this field—where the danger is less tan. § | 
gible and the difficulties are more complex 
—to the future. May it not be ‘too late’ J. 
when that future comes.” | 
“The necessity for the two-ocean navy 
and the vastly increased naval strength for 
the United States,” argues the Galesburg 
(Ill.) Register-Mail, “now becomes more 
apparent. We must not only protect our 
own shores from possible invasion, but also 


Darling in New York Herald Tribune 
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FINE, BUT WHO‘S THAT WITH YOU? 


those of our neighbors to the North and 
South. As citizens are already aware, this 
armament expansion business is a costly 
one.” 

“Mr. Hull’s success,” as viewed by the 





Washington (D.C.) Star (Ind.), “was | : 
monumental. ‘He safeguarded the United | Ti 
States’ political position in the New World 
and at the same time satisfied the Latin be 
American nations’ natural desire that com- bi 
plete respect be accorded their sovereign § . 
status.” = Pe 


“A year ago,” recalls the Portsmouth | 
(O.) Times (Ind.), “when Mr. Roosevelt na 
wanted half a billion dollars to excite the 


~ 


: veg a Jo 
Pan-American spirit, Congress, which then se 
“toner me a 

hadn’t been scared by Nazi missionaries 1 9 me 
: é : : é 
Latin America, turning thumbs down. This - 


year it is different.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





Export Licenses: 
Views of Press 


Indorsement is given by three-fifths of 
the press to the President’s order placing 
certain grades of oil and scrap metal under 
export license. Commentators viewed this 
action as constituting, in effect, an em- 
bargo. Two-fifths of commenting news- 

papers see it as unneutral and an unneces- 
sary move against Germany, Italy and 
Japan. 

“Great news!” exclaims the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Record (Ind.). “The United States 
Government at last is going to stop arm- 
ing those nations it officially brands as 
‘aggressors, ” while the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun (Dem.) declaring “two explanations 
are conceivable,” states: “One is that the 
new departure in policy is in some way re- 
lated to the accession of a Japanese Gov- 
ernment which is inclined to co-operate 
more closely with the Axis powers. An- 
other might be that Washington has re- 
ceived information of some intended ac- 
tion by the new Japanese Government and 
that it is moving to indicate its displeas- 
ure.” 

On that point the Wilmington (Del.) 
News comments: “The correct view seems 
to be that more methods ‘short of war’ for 
helping Britain are behind this.” 

“Tf this program,” contends the St. Louis 
(Mo.) Star-Times (Ind.), “serves to 
strengthen America and to weaken the ag- 
gressors, it will add to this nation’s safety. 
The record shows that the aggressors strike 
only against weakness, not against legalistic 
departures from orderly international prac- 
tice.” 

The Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Ind.) , declaring “it is known that Secre- 
tary Stimson long has advocated an effec- 
tive embargo on war supplies to Japan.” 
says “it may be that his influence is felt in 
the President’s interpretation of his rights 
under the National Defense Act, in which 
case Japan may find real difficulty in tap- 
ping our oil and iron deposits.” 

“Perhaps,” suggests the Scranton (Pa.) 
Times (Dem.) , “the clarification of the oil 
and scrap-metal ban will come promptly, 
especially since it can be expected we shall 
be charged with supplementing the British 
blockade, which is not what the American 
people have countenanced.” 

“Most useful would be a clear expla- 
nation from the Government of what it is 
doing and why,” says the Wall Street 
Journal (Ind.) , which also holds that “the 
manner in which the license system is 
managed will tell a great deal about the 
real nature of this step.” 


AUGUST 9, 
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he Labor Weel. 


Title Reg. U.S. 


How a Union Spends 
$1,000,000 in a Year 


CIO Auto Workers Decide to Make Accounts Public 
As Second Major Labor Group to Adopt Practice 


Expenditure of $581,256 
by national headquarters 
includes $7,290 for strikes 


No federal law compels or encourages 
labor unions to make public accounting of 
the funds collected in dues and assess- 
ments from their members. Most unions 
usually receive some financial report from 
their officers at periodic conventions. 

Only one major union, the International 
Ladies Garment Workers (AFL), has 
made a practice of publicizing its annual 
financial statement as widely as possible. 
Last week, another union, the United 
Automobile Workers (CIO) , joined in this 
practice by releasing for publication the 
audited account of its receipts and ex- 
penses. 

The Auto Workers Union is one of a 
relatively few million-dollar unions in the 
country. Its receipts during its past fiscal 
year amounted to $1,064,312; its expenses 
were $1,009,185. 


Where the Money Came From 

Where did this money come from? The 
report of Secretary-Treasurer George F. 
Addes shows that $872,758 was received 
from the payment of dues, initiation fees 
and readmission fees from some 294,000 
persons employed by some 650 plants in 
the automobile and allied industries. Most 
members of the union pay dues of $1 a 
month. Of this only 35 cents is turned over 
to the national headquarters and here ac- 
counted for. Local units in each plant ac- 
count for their funds at local membership 
meetings. 

Assessments against members, in addi- 
tion to dues, yielded $22,220; sale of sup- 
plies to local units, $35,407; donations, 
$14,719; bonding fees from financial of- 
ficers of local units, $7,566; dues from un- 
employed members, including those on 
WPA, $3,567; miscellaneous, $46,224. In 
addition, the union maintains two separate 
funds, one for educational purposes, which 
received, chiefly from a tax on members, 
$46,502, and the other, a recreational fund, 
received $11,300. 

At the end of the fiscal period, the union 
had on hand $63,551, the remainder hav- 
ing been spent in maintaining agreements 
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with some 300 employers and the union or- 
ganization, which extends into some 75 
cities, situated in 16 states, and five com- 
munities in Ontario, Canada. 

Here is where the money went: 

Maintenance of national headquarters of 
the union at Detroit and expenses of union 
activities originating at its headquarters 
accounted for expenditures amounting to 
$581,256. In addition, 15 regional offices 
throughout the country, each with a di- 
rector, with field organizers and clerical 
employes, accounted for $363,191. Head- 
quarters activity can be compared to the 


—Underwood & Underwood 
GEORGE F. ADDES 
Million-dollar man 


“general staff work” of an army, the re- 
gional organization to its field force, 
Here is the report of headquarters ex- 
penses: For president’s salary, traveling 
expenses and secretary’s salary, $10,900; 
same for secretary-treasurer, $9,847; for 
publishing union newspapers, $166,085; 
for organizing women’s auxiliary, $4,358; 
for organizing WPA workers, $17,662; for 
research, $1,899; for unionizing aircraft in- 
dustry, $14,957; for auditing and account- 
ing, $20,614; for departments which di- 
rect activities in main units of the indus- 








try—Ford, $7,080; General Motors, $30,716; 
Chrysler, $16,235; competitive parts shops, 
$8,176; for tool and die craftsmen, $11,140, 
for a general and administrative fund, $254, 
423. The latter fund includes $69,432 paid 
as dues to the CIO national office in Wash- 
ington; $31,903 in legal fees, taxes, insur. 
ance, building maintenance, supplies, ete, 

Analysis of expenses of both headquar- 
ters and regional offices shows the union 
spending $309,814 for regular organizing 
expenses, including salaries of organizers— 
usually $50 a week—and $68,160 for hall 
rentals, handbill distribution and part-time 
organizers. 

Strike expenses are listed at only $7,290, 


* 


The NLRB Inquiry: 
A Parting Shot 


The Smith Committee investigating the 
Labor Board met last week in what may 
be its last public hearing. In the year that 
this Committee has been at work, the 
Board has suffered many reverses. 

Its appropriation has been cut, with a 
consequent reduction in personnel; Board 
procedure has been modified in some re- 
spects; reappointment of Board Chairman 
Madden, when his term expires Aug. 97, 
has become unlikely; the House of Repre- 
sentatives has overwhelmingly approved a 
bill to amend the Act in many important 
respects (U.S.N., June 14). 

As its parting shot against the Board, 
the Committee brought to the witness 
stand Chairman Madden and Member Wil- 
liam L. Leiserson, to ask why the Board 
failed to discontinue its Division of Eco- 
nomic Research as suggested in the report 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
several months ago. Instead of discon- 
tinuing this section of its organization, the 
Board changed its name to the “Division 
of Technical Information.” 

In defense of his action, Chairman Mad- 
den explained that the change in name had 
been suggested by members of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, that the work 


of the economists is necessary if the Board ] 


is to continue in business. At present the § 
economists are engaged in an ‘attempt to 
compute the amount of wages lost by CI0 
members who participated in a strike | 
against the Republic Steel Company and 
who the Board has directed must be re 9 
imbursed for this loss by the company. 

Spearhead in the committee’s investiga- | 
tion has been its General Counsel, J. Ed- 
mund Toland, who has announced his in- 
tention of quitting his post to return to 
private practice. 
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Treasury favors a general 
levy, while opponents prefer 
limitation to defense profits 






Congressional progress in working out 
an excess profits tax has been slowed up by 
differences of opinion. One school of 
thought wants the tax levied for revenue 
purposes, and therefore to be applied gen- 
erally to high earnings of all corporations. 
Another thinks it should be limited to 
profits resulting from defense activity. 

Struggles over the tax within the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which orig- 
jnates all tax legislation, spring largely 
from this conflict. If an excess profits tax 
is to be levied indiscriminately on high 
earnings of all corporations, a tax base will 
be required vastly different from one in- 
tended to confine the tax to special earn- 
ings accruing from defense work. 















General Application Probable 


Preliminary forecasts are that the Treas- 
ury, which favors a tax generally appli- 
cable to high profits, will have its way. But 
many members of Congress indorse pro- 
posals prepared by the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation designed to 
limit the tax to defense profits. The Joint 
Committee is a congressional group. Its 
members advise Representatives and Sen- 
ators on taxation. 

Due to the conflict over just what high 
profits are to be taxed, discussion has cen- 
tered largely around the tax base rather 
than the rates. The Treasury has advo- 
cated a combination of invested capital 
and average earnings for a normal peace- 
time period as a basis for taxing corpora- 
tion excess profits. The Joint Committee, 
on the other hand, has recommended that 
the tax be limited to profits in excess of an 
average for a normal peace-time period, 
coupled with special treatment for cor- 
porations having either abnormally high 
or abnormally low earnings. 

Tax base proposals are highly compli- 
cated. Representative Doughton, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
remarked that “an excess profits tax is a 
headache from first to last.” 

The disposition of Congress is to pro- 
ceed carefully with working out the tax, in 
order that it will be as equitable as possible, 
both to the taxpayer and the Government. 
Full hearings are planned in the House, 
lasting probably three weeks. Congression- 
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—Underwood & Underwood 
LEO T. CROWLEY 
Optimistic at White House 


al leaders doubt whether the excess profits 
bill will be passed before October 1. 

A tax applicable to 1940 corporation in- 
comes, however, is certain to be passed, 
they explain. Rates will be adjusted to 
raise about $500,000,000 a year, increas- 
ing the direct contribution of corporations 
to the federal Government to about 
$2,000,000,000 from the present level of 
$1,500,000,000. 

Feeling in Congress is against trying to 
apply an excess profits tax to individual 
incomes or partnerships, despite state- 
ments by President Roosevelt favoring 
such extension. High surtax rates, Con- 
gressional leaders explain, will be relied 
upon to hold down individual earnings. 
Comment is that surtaxes are high enough 
to prevent accumulation of large individ- 
ual fortunes from defense activity. 

Present inclination in Congress is to 
attach to the excess profits tax an amorti- 
zation plan for new plant made necessary 
by the defense program as well as repeal 
or suspension of the Vinson-Trammel Act 
limiting profits on aircraft and naval con- 
tracts with the Government. The Na- 


The tinance Week 


EXCESS PROFITS TAX SNAGGED 


Action Delayed by Differences Over Extent of Application 





tional Defense Commission has been urg- 
ing rush action on the amortization plan, 
since the delay is holding up aircraft con- 
tracts. But the Treasury is adamant in 
insisting that it should be linked to the 
excess profits tax. The plan would permit 
the cost of new plant’to be charged off 
against profits more quickly. 





Behind-the-scenes work is under way on 
legislation reducing the assessment rate of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. Prediction is that a bill to this effect 
will be introduced and passed at the 
present session of Congress. 

Banks now pay to the FDIC each year 
one-twelfth of 1 per cent of their total 
deposit liabilities. This payment covers 
insurance of the bank’s deposits up to the 
statutory limit of $5,000 for each indi- 
vidual depositor. The FDIC is now will- 
ing to have it reduced to one-fourteenth 
of 1 per cent. 

Belief is that this reduction will prevail. 
It may be coupled, however, with an in- 
crease in the insurance coverage to $10,- 
000 for each individual depositor. Repre- 
sentative Steagall, (Dem.), Alabama, 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, favors such an increase. 

Reason the FDIC is willing to see the 
assessment rate reduced is contained in a 
report recently submitted to President 
Roosevelt by Leo T. Crowley, chairman of 
the agency. The report shows that the 
FDIC, by merging and closing ovt weak 
banks, has cleaned out most of the “trou- 
ble spots” in the nation’s banking struc- 
ture. Meanwhile, the FDIC’s capital and 
surplus has increased to nearly $500,000,- 
000. The proposed assessment rate reduc- 
tion will cause a decline in the agency’s 
revenue of from $45,000,000 to about 
$39,000,000 a year. 











Dorden’s 
Common DivipEND 
No. 122 

An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable September 3, 1940, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 15, 1940. Checks 
will be mailed. 


The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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Lhe leew of Bussiness 


Why Employment Rise Is Slow 


Fewer Workers Found Needed to Equal 1937 Industrial Output 


Arms program expected 
to cut idle by half and 
bring gain in pay rolls 


Examination of the indexes of employ- 
ment and pay rolls in manufacturing 
brings out some interesting points regard- 
ing the business situation. For one thing, 
it is found that the number of men re- 
quired for a given level of industrial out- 
put is still falling. 

Also it is seen that the usual cyclical 
tendencies of business are still at work, 
despite the disturbing influences of war, 
politics and rearmament. 

The first fact of interest is that employ- 
ment and pay rolls since last September 
have failed to go as high as they did in 
1937, although industrial activity has av- 
eraged practically the same as in the peak 
period of 1936-37. 

The second fact is that, on the May- 
July recovery in heavy industry, the pay- 
roll index has come back to approximate 
parity with the employment index. 


The chart printed below shows that in 
periods of high business activity—when 
durable goods industries are particularly 
active—the indexes of employment and 
pay rolls tend to come together. This is 
due, of course, to more overtime and less 
part-time work. 

Usually the two indexes run together for 
the better part of a year, then the pay- 
roll index drops away when business reces- 
sion gets well started. However, in the 
whole period of 1925-29, when the produc- 
tion of heavy durable goods was uniformly 
large, pay rolls for each of the five years 
averaged above employment. 

It is an important question whether the 
great rearmament program projected for 
the next five or six years will restore this 
1925-29 relationship of employment and 
wage earnings, with its consequent stimu- 
lation of consumer demand for goods—and 
particularly for high-priced durable goods. 

The major emphasis of rearmament, of 
course, is on the heavy industries. It is 
estimated that the program—together with 
military training—may provide as many 


as 4,000,000 jobs in the next year or sg, 
cutting unemployment almost in half and 
undoubtedly bringing a notable gain jp 
earnings per worker. 

For the next six to nine months, hoy. 
ever, before the anticipated 1941-42 arma. 
ments boom can get going full blast, vari. 
ous highly uncertain and somewhat cop. 
flicting influences are visibly coming int 
play. 

The chart suggests, in the level and re. 
lationship of its two lines, that we are now 
in about the same position on the business 
cycle as in August, 1937, or September, 
1929. The question is whether, as in the 
closing months of those years, the ordi- 
nary cycle forces are going to operate to 
shove us again into a sharp business re. 
cession. 

The obvious reply is that there are 
forces now in operation tending to modify 
the cyclical tendencies even further than 
they have already done. The present sit- 
uation, in fact, is less like that of 1937 o 
1929 than that of 1917. In the spring of 
that year, business was clearly at the peak § 
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Industrial employment and pay rolls—important measures of 
consuming power—are running true to form. The above 
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article analyzes the unusual significance of these indexes) 
at this particular time, for the future of business. 
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The Trend of Business 





of a big rise. War preparations started. 
The Government commenced paying out 
borrowed money at the rate of ten to 
fifteen billions a year, and export trade 
continued to increase. 

The result was that, while business did 
not continue to rise, the recession of 1917- 
18 was exceptionally mild, no big decline 
occurring until after the end of the war. 

At present, it is true, we have no such 
prospects of export trade as in 1917. But 
neither are we likely in the near future to 
take 4,000,000 men out of industry for 
military service. The great uncertainty 
concerns the duration of the war—and the 
character of the peace. 


Maintaining Gains 
In Level of Business 








Business continues to hold at its recent 
advanced levels about 10 per cent below 
the peak of last December. The opinion 
widens that this represents the high point 
of the summer rise and of the second half- 
year. 

Steel operations last week rose two points 
to 90 per cent of capacity. This was the 
highest of the year to date, a remarkable 
performance for July. Large backlogs and 
substantial buying from all sources are now 
counted upon to maintain a high producing 
rate indefinitely. The current level nat- 
urally makes more uncertain the full sea- 
sonal advance between now and October 1. 

Additional evidence of a letdown in 
private construction is the Department of 
Labor report showing building permits in 
June nearly 11 per cent below a year ago 
and 12 per cent under May. Residential 
permits showed an exceptionally heavy 
drop of 23 per cent under May, but FHA 
reports up to July 20 show absence of 
further seasonal decline. For the first half 
of 1940, residential permit applications 
were 6 per cent above last year. 

Retail deliveries of automobiles in July 
held up exceptionally well. This is at- 
tributed largely to fear of price advances 
on 1941 models, and therefore may tend 
to restrict new model sales after the 
change-over. This heavy buying may be 
partly in memory of 1918 experience also, 
when owing to priorities on war orders, it 
was almost impossible to get delivery of 
an automobile—either new or old. This 
factor will depend upon the speed of the 
armaments program, which just now is 
being slowed up somewhat. 

Motor vehicle production in the United 
States in the first six months was 2,428,528 
units, a 24 per cent increase over the first 
half of last year. If the gain were to be 
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continued, the year’s production would be 
about 4,400,000. If the last half of this 
year should equal the last half of 1939, 


production would be about 4,000,000 
(4,250,000 for U.S. and Canada com- 
bined). Automobile production, as com- 
}ared to normal, has been declining irreg- 
ularly since some time in January. 
Increased employment and pay rolls are 





BUYING UPSURGE FAILS 
TO DISTURB INVENTORIES 


Manufacturers’ inventories, 
according to the Department of 
Commerce, are not being built 
up this summer as last autumn. 
In June, new orders increased 
13 per cent over May, but in- 
ventories remained practically 
unchanged. 

With the FRB index of in- 
dustrial production above 115, 
it is probable, however, that 
some inventories are being 
built up. This moderate stock 
accumulation, however, has a 
better foundation than that af- 
forded by the hoped-for war 
orders of late 1939. 











sustaining general retail trade, department 
store sales through July running about 7 
per cent ahead of a year ago. This would 
indicate that July results will show a de- 
cline of only about 1 per cent more than 
seasonal from June, high month of the 
year, and only three points below the 
December, 1939, record. 

United States exports in June rose to 
$350,000,000, a gain of $25,000,000 over 
May and $114,000,000 above June, 1939. 
The gain from May occurred in spite of 
closing of the French market in the latter 
part of June. In fact, exports to France 
increased for the month because of ex- 
tremely heavy shipments in the first half. 
The increases were in war materials, par- 
ticularly firearms and munitions. 


* 


Export Control: 
A Defense Move 








Gradually, but surely, the Government 
is moving toward control over foreign 
trade. It is not a voluntary policy. It is a 
national defense measure and a protection 


against the trade practices of totalitarian 
governments. 

Evidence of the trend is the embargo 
against exports of aviation gasoline to 
countries outside the Western Hemisphere. 

This step differed from the proclama- 
tion by President Roosevelt adding two 
grades of gasoline and one grade of scrap 
steel—not all petroleum products and 
scrap steel and iron, as erroneously re- 
ported—to the list of articles covered by 
export control. That did not mean that 
export of these articles had been em- 
bargoed. It only meant that, in order to 
export them, licenses would have to be 
obtained from the State Department. So 
far as aviation gasoline is concerned, an 
actual embargo now exists. 

Considerable confusion prevails as to 
the articles whose export must be licensed. 
As a result, the State Department has 
been receiving applications for export 
licenses covering many articles for which 
no license is required. 

A liberal policy is being followed, off- 
cials say, in granting licenses for export of 
materials for which a license is required. 

The aviation gasoline embargo and the 
system of export control by license are au- 
thorized by a special section of the army 
speed-up bill passed at the present session 
of Congress permitting conservation of ma- 
terials essential for defense. 

The guiding policy, in administering the 
act, is how urgently a particular material is 
needed for defense, officials explain, not in- 
ternational political considerations. Deci- 
sion as to articles that should not be ex- 
ported, or should be exported only under 
control, rests with the War Department. 
Although the State Department passes on 
license applications, enforcement of the act 
is handled by the Treasury Department. 

The embargo against export of aviation 
gasoline is regarded in some quarters as a 
gentle reminder to Japan. Presumably, of- 
ficials point out, there would have been no 
embargo if England did not have ample 
aviation gasoline sources at present. But 
the governing reason is said to be the need 
for conserving domestic aviation gasoline 
supplies for defense purposes. 

Control over imports is in the picture so 
far as the future is concerned. This would 
be resorted to only as a retaliatory meas- 
ure. 

Government officials are finding that ex- 
port control is not as difficult as might be 
expected. Nazi trade methods, one official 
commented, are not at all hard to apply. 





The real “labor bottleneck” in national 
defense, industrialists say, will not be in 
skilled operatives who can be trained in a 
few months, but in the shortage of “key 
men”—engineers, supervisors, foremen. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and 


YOU CANNOT trade in securities com- 
ing from any invaded European country 
without special authorization of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The President has 
decreed this prohibition by executive or- 


der. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT export aviation gasoline 
outside the Western Hemisphere, unless 
your company operating abroad has special 
need for aviation motor fuel. 


” * * 


YOU CAN export scrap iron and avia- 
tion lubricating oil anywhere if you obtain 
a special license from the State Depart- 
ment. 

* ¥* * 


YOU CANNOT deny a Wage and Hour 
inspector access to employe records of 
your company even though the Wage and 
Hour Division has no reasonable grounds 
to believe that your company has violated 
that law. A federal circuit court has up- 
held fully the Division’s right to inspect 
employe records of any company subject 
to the Wage and Hour Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a beneficiary under a life 
insurance policy, enter into a contract with 
a life insurance company which provides 
for payments in installments of a larger 
amount than the lump sum otherwise pay- 
able immediately after death of the in- 
sured, without paying federal income tax 
on amounts received from the insurance. 
A federal circuit court has reversed the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue on this 
question. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, for federal gift tax purposes, 
compute the value of a gift of a fully paid 
insurance policy at its cash surrender value, 
rather than cost of the policy to the donor, 
under a ruling of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Chicago. Other circuit courts up- 
holding this view include those at Phila- 
delphia, Richmond and San Francisco. 
The circuit courts at New York and Bos- 
ton hold the ‘other way. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, for federal income tax pur- 
poses, amortize over the eight-year period 
of a lease of land from the RFC the cost 
of new buildings and permanent equip- 
ment to be used for manufacturing nation- 
al defense equipment, where the Internal 
Revenue Bureau finds that your existing 
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facilities would meet the normal demand 
for your product. 


* * + 


YOU CAN be held by the National 
Labor Relations Board fully responsible 
when your supervisory employes are 
charged with statements threatening to 
“lay off or fire” employes who started a 
union. Such threats are held violations of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act. 


> — * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain col- 
lectively with agents who buy your product 
and sell it to retailers at a profit if such 
agents do work substantially comparable 
to that done by regular employes. The 
National Labor Relations Board has held 
that such “agents” are employes within the 
meaning of the Wagner Act. 


S 2 © 


YOU CANNOT receive all-risk insur- 
ance from a trucking concern without ex- 
tra charge when the company does not 
provide such insurance for all freight. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has held 
that a carrier providing all-risk insurance 
without extra charge on one class of freight 
when other classes are given only limited 
insurance is violating the Motor Carrier 
Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN postpone filing of returns on 
the federal capital stock tax until Septem- 
ber 29, 1940, only if you operate a foreign 
corporation with no principal place of busi- 
ness in continental United States. The rul- 
ing on this extension of time for filing was 
incorrectly reported in the issue of Aug. 2. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT escape pay-roll taxes on 
dismissal or severance wages paid an em- 
ployee. The Internal Revenue Bureau has 
amended its regulations to require payment 
of such taxes on a dismissal wage based 
upon age and length of service with the 
company if the employer is contractually 
bound to make such payments by publicly 
announced policy or by agreement with a 
labor union. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a commission mer- 
chant purchasing for your own account, 
accept allowances and discounts in lieu of 
commission normally charged by a broker 
without violating the Robinson-Patman 
Act. The Federal Trade Commission has 






CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


held that acceptance of such allowances js 
a violation of the brokerage section of that 
law. 

* . * 


YOU CANNOT advertise an offer of 
sale as “special” or “introductory” when 
such an offer is in fact a regular offer, nor 
can you advertise a sale to be limited as 
to time when such is not the fact, without 
being liable to prosecution by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


os. ££ @ 


YOU CANNOT escape the jurisdiction 
of the National Labor Relations Board be- 
cause the overwhelming part of your busi- 
ness is done within a single State. The 
NLRB has held a brick manufacturing 
plant subject to the Wagner Act, although 
96 per cent of its output is sold and de- 
livered within a State and only 4 per cent 
is sold outside the State, because this com- 
pany obtained some of its materials out- 
side the State. 


* * 


YOU CAN, without violating the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, refuse to bar- 
gain with another union for employes who 
are already covered by a collective bar- 
gaining agreement concluded by you and 
a nationally affiliated union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps refuse to comply 
with an order of the Labor Board which 
directs you to pay over to the Government 
any amount received by employes as re- 
lief while they were on strike. The Federal 
Circuit Court at Chicago has ruled that the 
NLRB does not have authority to force an 
employer to reimburse the Government for 
relief funds paid out to employes striking 
as a result of unfair labor practices com- 
mitted by an employer. The circuit court 
at Philadelphia has held the opposite. 


* + 


YOU CAN work employes on construc- 
tion projects for the Army, Navy or 
Coast Guard more than eight hours a day. 
The eight-hour-day law has been suspend- 
ed during the period of limited national 
emergency. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT discharge, on the 
ground that he is an employer, a foreman 
who joins a union. A federal circuit court 
has held that a foreman is both an em- 
ployer and an employe. 
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People of the Weak 


Judge Patterson, New Assistant War Chief, 
A Hero of the A.E.F. Whose Hobby Is Farming 


Judge Robert Porter Patterson, the new 
Assistant Secretary of War, acquired his 
summer coat of tan before reporting at the 
War Department for work. He did not get 
it at the seashore, but as a buck private at 
the businessmen’s military training camp 
at Plattsburg, N.Y. His appointment as 
successor to Louis A. Johnson, in fact, 
found him clad in overalls and doing 
“kitchen police.” Although he cut short the 
training course to come to Washington, he 
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ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
Buck private in overalls 


nevertheless got in about three weeks 
of army life. 

The new Assistant Secretary admitted 
in an interview that it was his first ex- 
perience of the army routine since he had 
been mustered out as a major in the 306th 
Infantry, A-E-F., in 1919. With a crisis at 
hand in the nation’s foreign affairs, he felt 
he might be called upon to serve his coun- 
try again in a military capacity and he 
wanted to learn the changes in the in- 
fantry drill since the World War. 

It was the second time he had been in 
training at Plattsburg. He went there first 
in 1917 after serving on the Mexican bor- 
der with the Seventh Regiment of the New 
York National Guard. At the completion 
of his training course, he was made cap- 
tain of Company F, 306th Infantry. He 
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was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross for extraordinary heroism in France. 

Judge Patterson did not say much about 
the experience that resulted in this award, 
except that he would “never forget it.” 

His citation relates that, with two non- 
commissioned officers, he made a “daring 
daylight reconnaissance into the enemy 
lines,” destroying one enemy outpost and 
coming off victor in an encounter with an- 
other. When the aroused enemy advanced, 
he covered the retreat of his patrol, escaped 
capture by “playing dead” on the field, 
and finally got back to the American lines 
under cover of darkness. 

The new “little cabinet” member was 49 
years old last Feb. 12. He is of medium 
height and slight of build. His hair is re- 
ceding and beginning to gray. Unaffected 
in manner, he answers questions affably. 
Although he has been a federal judge for 
ten years, the bench and gown have left no 
imprint on his personality. 


Farm-City Commuter 

At Plattsburg, he got behind in one of 
his daily tasks, and admits his new work 
probably will cause him to fall still further 
behind. This is a correspondence course 
in farming which he has been taking from 
the New York State Agricultural College 
for about a year. 

Farming is his chief hobby. He went in 
for golf at one time, but soon learned what 
the Scot meant when he said that “gowf is 
a humblin’ game.” His score was above 
100 much more frequently than below, 





and in recent years he has played but 
rarely. In his spare time, he has donned 
overalls and worked on his 70-acre farm 
at Garrison, N. Y., 50 miles above New 
York City. He pitches hay, chops wood, 
helps thresh grain and performs other 
chores. 

Judge Patterson bought the farm about 
five years ago, and the Pattersons and 
their four children have made it their 
home, the Judge commuting to his court 
in New York City each day. Despite his 
call to Washington, Judge Patterson prob- 
ably will take the week-end off occasion- 
ally to look after things on the farm. 

Born in Glens Falls, N. Y., he attended 
Union College at Schenectady, graduating 
with an A.B. in 1912. He got his law 
degree at Harvard in 1915, and practiced 
law in New York City until President 
Hoover appointed him to a federal district 
judgeship in 1930. Although he is a Re- 
publican, President Roosevelt promoted 
him to a circuit judgeship in the Second 
Judicial Circuit last year. The appoint- 
ment was in the “merit” instead of politi- 
cal class. Now, Secretary of War Stimson, 
who served in the same division with Judge 
Patterson in France, is said by the White 
House to have chosen him as his Assist- 
ant Secretary. 

Besides law, Judge Patterson has read 
biography and history extensively. For 
the last 15 years he has been reading books 
on the Civil War, and is familiar with even 
the more obscure personalities who took 
part in that conflict. 
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Rules for Campaign Speeches and Talks 


By Our Own Guardian of Political Audiences 


To All Candidates, 
U.S.A. 

The season for campaign speeches is about to begin, and none 
of us can do very much about it. 

Right now you candidates are gargling to strengthen your 
vocal chords, but there is precious little the rest of us can do to 
toughen our ears and soften our intellects against the day you 
begin to cut loose. It is going to be hard on all of us, but it is 
our patriotic duty to take it on the chin, or from the chin, rather. 

From our vantage point here in the capital city, we have been 
able to consult the records in the Library of Congress, and we 
beg to report that every speech 
on every possible issue has al- 
ready been made. The pro a be | 
and anti-third-term arguments CAMPAIGN, 
have been advanced from AY Ears 
every angle you can think of, 
starting away back in Thomas 
Jefferson’s era and carried on 
through the days of Andrew Jackson, Ulysses S. Grant, Grover 
Cleveland and Theodore Roosevelt. The no-foreign-entangle- 
ments business is as old as the Presidency itself. You don’t have 
to go back further than 1932 to discover that everything that 
can be promised in the way of economy was promised in that 
campaign. Social gains and social losses have been neatly offset 
in the balance sheets of political imagination, so there’s no sense 
in bringing that up. 

So, as far as the public goes, we are pretty well overstocked 
with campaign speeches, and we would just as lief have the 1940 
crop impounded, or subsidized for export to the starving nations 
overseas that have no candidates this year on account of the 
war. 

But we, of the newspaper, radio and auditorium audiences, 
know that a candidate simply has to make speeches, just as 
babies have to have the colic, 
and that it is our patriotic 
duty to rally around at this 
grave hour of national crisis 
and listen to you all, just as it 
is our patriotic duty to pay a 
lot more taxes. However, we 
get a break from the Internal 
Revenue boys: We are allowed certain exemptions; no tax col- 
lector can make non-smokers pay the extra tariff on cigarettes, 
nor are we compelled to pay the gasoline tax if we elect to walk 
to work. In fact, if we don’t work we will be paid for doing noth- 
ing by a beneficent Government, and nobody will make any 
nasty cracks about lack of patriotism. On the contrary, you can- 
didates of all parties will become extra-solicitous of our welfare 
if we have no job, no car, no tobacco. But if we don’t listen to 
your speeches, you will get good and sore at us of the general 
citizenry. It is all very confusing. 

In an effort to do something about it all, there has been 
formed an organization known as Protect Hearers Of Oratory. 
Its executive committee has drawn up certain rules for cam- 
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paign speakers, and its members are pledged to vote for no- 
body who violates them. 

The society has drawn up these rules for campaign speeches: 

1. Speeches introducing a candidate must consist of ten 
words or less, and the introducer shall not employ the phrase 
“it is my privilege.” 

2. Campaign speeches shall not last more than fifteen min- 
utes, including time out for applause, if any. 

3. Speeches shall not be opened with the salutations “My 
friends” or “Ladies and gentlemen.” Both take too much for 
granted. 

4. There shall be no more than one reference per speech to 
the American flag, and apostrophes to our “pioneering fore- 
fathers who hewed this great nation from virgin wilderness” are 
utterly forbidden, unless the speaker can prove he had at least 
one forefather who (a) really saw a wilderness and (b) hewed it. 

5. No Democratic candidate shall make any reference to 
Abraham Lincoln, and no Republican shall invoke Thomas 
Jefferson. 

6. References to “my mother’s knee” are out. Invariably the 
candidate tells what he was taught at said m. k., but the trouble 
is he wasn’t laid across it often enough. 

7. All claims by candidates of having been newsboys in their 
youth will have to be accompanied by sworn statements from 
the circulation managers of the newspapers alleged to have been 
sold by the candidate, certifying the claim. 

8. It is forbidden to flatter the audience with references to its 
intelligence, thinking ability, etc., etc. If the audience were as 
smart as the candidate describes it, all but the janitor and the 
cop would have stayed at home. 

9. Candidates shall also lay off this “distinguished opponent” 
business. The organization dedicates itself to the elimination of 
hypocrisy in American politics, even if it means the elimination 
of politics. 

10. All promises made by candidates in their speeches must 
also be submitted in writing, duly notarized, and deposited with 
the local committee headquarters with a performance bond 
guaranteeing the successful candidate’s permanent retirement 
from politics if 1 per cent of his promises is not fulfilled within 
his term of office. This provision assures the American electorate 
of a 90 per cent turnover in office-holders at every election. 

As for slogans, we'll give you these: 

To Messrs. Hague, Kelly et al: “Humanity Above Dollars.” 

To Mr. Willkie: “The Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

American citizens are invited to join the organization for the 
Protection of Hearers and to organize local chapters in every 
ward and precinct of the 
United States. There are no 
dues, initiation fees, insignia, 
regalia. The password is 
“Phooey,” which, when ut- 
tered in a loud voice at any 
rally, will enable members 
to recognize each other—at 
least until the ward boss’s strong-arm squad gets to work. 
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Eprror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Limitmg Presidential Tenure 

The following answers to the question, 
“Would you favor a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the tenure of future Presi- 
dents, and, if so, what limitation would 
you favor?” were received too late to be 
included in the symposium printed in the 
issue of August 2. 


Sir:—I am more than willing to have a 
popular referendum on this subject, but I 
am not ready to subscribe to the theory 
that a people may not in an open election 
choose governors, mayors or Presidents 
once, twice or three times as they may 
desire. 

C. A. DyxsTRa 
President, University of Wisconsin. 


Sir:—I favor enactment of a constitu- 
tional amendment limiting the service of 
President to eight years or two terms of 
four years each. Ability to change leaders 
regularly is essential to our form of gov- 
ernment. Third term is a menace to free 
political life. 

Ray Lyman WILBUR 
President, Stanford University; Secretary 
of the Interior in the Hoover Cabinet. 


Sir:—No such amendment is needed. If 
the anti-third-term principle has validity, 
such validity is in terms of tradition rather 
than constituticnal limitation. 

J. G. RANDALL 


Professor of History, University of Illinois. 


Sir:—I am not yet ready to favor such 
drastic action as a constitutional amend- 
ment limiting the tenure of President. The 
anti-third-term tradition, in general, is 
good, but there might be exceptional cir- 
cumstances under which it would be well 
for the country to disregard it. 

I do not regard the present circum- 
stances as sufficient to demand a breach 
in the tradition, but neither do I think 
that the third-term issue, of itself, ought 
to be the major consideration in this cam- 
paign. 

Norman THOMAS 

Socialist Candidate for President, 1928 
to 1940, inclusive. 


* + * 


Mr. Johnson‘s Resignation 


_Sir:—New Dealers explain the resigna- 
tion of Louis Johnson as Assistant Secre- 
tary of War with the statement that it 
would not be fair to Secretary of War 
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Stimson to deny him his own choice of 
subordinates. Reasonable enough. But 
why did not this code apply to Mr. John- 
son’s superior, the former Secretary of 
War, Mr. Woodring? 

Philadelphia, Pa. Rotanp C. AsHprook 


* * * 


A Lesson From Norway 

Sir:—Allison J. McDonald says in your 
July 19th issue we must not plan or even 
think that war is inevitable. Norway 
didn’t, and if Mr. McDonald thinks that 
if, and when, Mr. Hitler wins this war, he 
won't dictate to him or anybody else, or 
any country, when conditions are favor- 
able, he doesn’t know the German mind as 
well as I do, having lived there 10 years. 
Melville, Mont. Heywoop Daty 


* * * 


Conscription as Protection 
Sir:—Apparently Shakespeare knew 
what he was talking about when he wrote, 
“What fools these mortals be.” An excel- 
lent example of “these mortals” is Mary E. 
Espenshade and her “thousands” of fol- 
lowers (U.S.N., Aug. 2). She writes that 
selective conscription will be the ruin of 
our fair country. How better to ruin our 
country than to let a bunch of democracy- 
starved Communists and Nazis walk away 
with all we hold dear, just for want of a 
few thousand trained men. Conscription 
is our biggest avenue of escape from ruin. 
Miss Constance §, FALcoNer 
Newark, N. J. 


” * * 


Totalitarian Trend? 


Sir:—I have read your editorial, “The 
Third-Term Scandal,” (U.S.N., July 26) 
with a great deal of interest, and sadness. 
It requires courage and a keen appraisal 
of facts to write such an editorial, but it is 
a public service when the unfortunate facts 
justify it. I cannot see how Mr. Roosevelt 
can pose truthfully in this campaign as the 
champion of democracy. It is a twisting of 
words, played up on the foreign situation, 
which the masses should think through. 
The whole trend of this Administration has 
been toward totalitarian government. Com- 
missions and bureaus, responsible only to 
the President, have usurped legislative and 
judicial powers. 


Atlanta, Ga. E. J. H. 


* * * 


Early Republicana 


Sir:—Having been teaching history at 
the University of Southern California for 
a long time I know I must be wrong: 

But: 

See the Pictogram, issue of July 26: I’ve 
been telling hundreds of juniors and seniors 








that the first Republican National Con- 
vention was held at Philadelphia June 17, 
1856. Also, I’ve misled the classes into 
believing the first Republican presidential 
nominee was John C. Fremont of Cal- 
ifornia, in the first convention; Abe Lincoln 
was offered for vice president—without his 
knowing it, and was beaten. Your honor- 
able paper, quoted to my classes every 
week, has put me in a spot by saying July 
26 that the first was 1860 when Lincoln 
was nominated for the presidency. 
Something must be done about this. 

Los Angeles, Calif. CHARLES DiILLoNn 


[Ed. Note:—Mr. Dillon is correct. 
The first Republican National Con- 
vention was held in Philadelphia in 
1856 and nominated John C. Fremont 
for President. As the Pictogram 
showed, the first Republican Admin- 
istration started with the Presidency 
of Abraham Lincoln, who was nom- 
inated at the 1860 convention.] 


* * * 


The Democratic Tenure 

Sir:—In view of the third-term dis- 
cussion, is it not interesting to note that in 
the last 100 years the Democratic Party 
has never held the presidency more than 
eight consecutive years? 


West Brookfield, Mass. Lewis W. Craic 


> * * 


Free Enterprise 


Sir:—In this day of totalitarian trends, 
it is worth while to give new attention to 
the basic concepts of the founders of this 
republic. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness as set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence, was no idle phrase in 
those days. This is confirmed by the Bill of 
Rights, establishing the freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of speech, and freedom of the 
press. These three things are essential to 
liberty. 

The development of our country to its 
present standard, however, has depended 
not only upon free speech, free press, and 
free religion, but also upon free enterprise, 
and free exchange of goods and services. 

Without free enterprise, the able man 
with an idea, initiative, and venturesome- 
ness, would not have been willing to risk 
his money and efforts in the development 
of new products. Growth of the country 
would, therefore, have been retarded and 
many human wants would have remained 
unsatisfied. Likewise, without the free ex- 
change of goods and services, individuals 
would not have been able to satisfy their 
wants as they have in the past; and life, 
therefore, would have been more difficult 
and precarious than it was. 

Jefferson City, Mo. Rosert C. Barnett 
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Feuding 
Depends on Congress . . . Farley Campaign Role 


Personal feuds between very high of- 
ficials in this Government are now 
having a definite tendency to slow 
down the emergency defense pro- 
gram with effects that only time can 
measure. 


xk & 


Even President Roosevelt was pleas- 
antly surprised at the result that 
Cordell Hull achieved at Havana in 
enlisting support among Latin-Amer- 
ican nations for the American view- 
point. 

x *k * 


Word reaching the high military au- 
thorities of this Government is that 
the recently quiet stage in Europe’s 
war is to be compared with the 
“phoney war” period just before the 
May 10 move into Holland and Bel- 
gium. It is the quiet before the storm. 


x * * 


The White House is increasingly 
“touchy” on the subject of defense 
order progress, with irritation grow- 
ing as evidence of a slowdown in- 
creases. 


x *k * 


Farley will continue to have a guid- 
ing hand in the 1940 campaign as 
friend and adviser to Edward Flynn, 
the Democratic Party’s new chair- 
man. 


2 ¢ @ 


Tax strategy, as being outlined by 
inner administration advisers, is to go 
slow on further tax increases bearing 
directly on the consumer. The excess 
profits tax, however, is to be sup- 
ported strongly, and later, if business 
conditions improve, there may be in- 
creases in corporation taxes. 


2 & 2 


Odds are about 50-50 on the prospect 
of Henry Wallace taking a leave of 
absence from the Cabinet, without 
pay, instead of resigning to conduct 
his vice présidential campaign. Rea- 
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son is that decisions of importance on 
the 1941 farm program must be made 
in November and December, and Mr. 
Wallace would like to make them. 


xk 


Senator Byrd of Virginia, economy 
advocate, again is seeking informa- 
tion regarding contingent liabilities of 
the Government. Without debate and 
little attendant publicity, the Senate 
adopted his resolution requesting the 
Treasury to report the financial con- 
dition at the end of the last fiscal 
year of agencies authorized to issue 
direct obligations;' a similar report 
submitted last spring showed heavy 
losses to some of them. 


xk 


A few months ago, the Army had 
preparations nearly completed for an 
intensive recruiting drive. But it was 
decided that such a program would 
be inadequate to meet emergency 
needs and all planning since then has 
been centered on obtaining compul- 
sory military conscription. 


x * * 


Any shift in top-ranking civilian of- 
ficials causes only the faintest ripple 
in the Army and Navy, where gen- 
erals and admirals really run the 
show. 


x kk 


A confidential compilation, based on 
defense data submitted to Congress, 
shows that the armament program as 
now outlined will require expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000,000 during the 
next six years. The Army’s part of the 
program is estimated to require four 
years; the Navy’s part, six years. An- 
nual cost of maintaining the Navy 
and Army after completion of the 
program is put at $5,000,000,000. 


= & @ 


Official but unpublicized estimates 
show that to call the National Guard 
for a year’s training would cost $400,- 
000,000 by next June 30 in pay and 


Officials Slow Defense . .. Aid for Britain 


subsistence, and that probably $100,- 
000,000 would have to be expended 
for cantonments to house the troops. 


x kek 


While the United States Housing Au- 
thority continues to announce alloca- 
tion of funds for construction of hous- 
ing for workmen at defense plants, a 
strong bloc of House members has 
been organized to see that the agency 
is removed entirely from the defense 
picture. 


xk 


Army strategy in regard to the plans 
for selective service is to give the 
program as full publicity as possible. 
Higher-ups in the War Department 
believe much of the opposition to 
conscription will disappear if the 
public is given a complete under- 
standing of what it involves. 


: & 2 


Corridor conferences are being held 
in both branches of Congress regard- 
ing the possibilities of a recess of from 
six to ten weeks, but thus far have 
reached no conclusion. The minimum 
desire appears to be a recess through 
all of October and until November 15 
—to afford time for a rapid campaign 
and for a little rest after the election. 


x *k * 


Britain is emphasizing more and 
more to this Government her growing 
need for destroyers and torpedo boats 
to keep open lines of supply. Only 
Congress can do anything about that 
situation. 


& & @ 


The German government had “ob- 
servers” at the conference of Pan- 
American foreign ministers at Ha- 
vana. There was no evidence, how- 
ever, that they made any attempt to 
interfere with the parley, and others 
at the conference judged that they 
had instructions from back home to 
“keep hands off.” 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 








You say, “Let’s go to the mov- 
ies,” and you never have to go 
far,— for the movies have come 
to you. You want ice-cold 
Coca-Cola, and you find it... 
around the corner from any- 
where. Having pleasurable things 
within easy reach is one of the 
things that make America what 
it is. 


At one short time there was 








\ 


. Delicious and 


a Refreshing 





only one place where you could 
enjoy ice-cold Coca-Cola,—a 
drug store in Atlanta. As years 
rolled ’round, millions made it 
their favorite refreshment,— at 
soda fountains, at familiar red 
coolers, and in cartons. The 
pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola had become America’s 
favorite moment. 

And dealers discovered some- 
thing, too, about Coca-Cola. It 


take up 
this Glass 





can be summed up in that little 
word business uses so often, — 
“turnover.” A few dollars in- 
vested in a small stock turning 
over constantly to make more 
and more dollars. A fair and 
square profit on a few dollars in- 
vested,— the sweetest music a 
merchant knows. That’s another 
reason why this 5¢ drink is never 


far from where you are. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 














THEYVE GOT THOSE EXTRAS THAT WIN BALL GAMES 


Yes, it’s the extras that carried Joe DiMaggio, “Bucky” Walters, and 
George Case to the top. The extras of slower burning won them to Camel cigarettes 





HE STEPS UP to the plate, and NO, “Bucky” Walters has no magic 
he looks like ’most any other ball pitch. The magic’s in his extra pitch- 
player. But when that bat of his ing sense—the extra degree of control. 
comes crashing through, it may be Those are the extras in his pitching. 
the ball game! How he getsall that In his cigarette, “Bucky” will tell 
extra power into his bat, even Joe ; you: “Extra mildness and extra cool- 
Di Maggio himself can’t say. But . ness win with me. So I smoke 
you can easily see below how he : slower-burning Camels.” Yes, 
gets the extras in his cigarette. ‘'I , Camel’s costlier tobaccos and 
smoke Camels for extra mildness . ; slower way of burning mean ex- 
and extra flavor,” says Joe. ' . tra pleasure—and extra smoking 
per pack (see below, left). 


JOE Di MAGGIO— He topped both major : . 
leagues in batting last season “BUCKY” WALTERS—He won more 
games in 1939 than any other 
Copyright, 1910, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C pitcher in the majors 


EXTRA mupness 
EXTRA cootness 
EXTRA rravor 


In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS 
burned 25% slower than the aver- 
age of the 15 other of the largest- 
selling brands tested—slower than 
any of them. That means, on the 
average, a smoking p/us equal to 


THE CASE of the stolen base—George Case. Extra smart- 


EXTRA SM OKES ness in getting the jump on the pitcher... extra speed in 


getting there ahead of the ball—those big extras have won 


| George Case acclaim as the ‘fastest base-runner in the game 
PER PACK! today.” Extras do make a difference —even in cigarettes. 

With George Case—with millions of others—the extras 
of costlier tobaccos in slower-burning Camels are the dif- 
ference between just smoking and smoking pleasure at its 


best. Turn to Camels. Enjoy an extra measure of mild- GEORGE CASE—He stole more bases last 
ness, coolness, and flavor—and extra smoking (see Jeft). year than any other man in the majors 


WOCE QVAL 








